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BY GENERAL W. W. H. DAVIS. 


The story of the American Revolution cannot be too often 
told. Its repetition calls to mind the great struggle for con- 
stitutional liberty in America, and teaches us to venerate the 
men who led the revolt, and fought the battles of the colonies. 

Every great cause has its season of depression, when hope 
almost leaves the breast of its most ardent supporter. Our 
revolutionary struggle was not an exception to this rule. 
The cause of the colonies, which had such a brilliant opening 
at Lexington and Bunker Hill, well nigh came to its end 
with the closing days of 1776. The defeat on Long Island 
and the loss of New York, followed by the fall of Forts” 
Washington and Lee, almost crushed out resistance. To 
these disasters in the field may be added the near approach 


' I am indebted to the family of the late Judge Cadwalader, of Philadel- 
phia, for the Washington letters published with this paper. Their interest 
is increased by the fact that they are now made public for the first time. I 
take this occasion to return my thanks to Judge Cadwalader’s family for 
their great courtesy in allowing me to make use of the letters in question. 
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of the time when the enlistments of the great bulk of the 
Continental army would expire. Confronted by a powerful, 
and victorious, enemy, Washington turned toward the Dela- 
ware, as to the Mecca of his hopes. With the British at 
his heels he left New Brunswick as the enemy was entering 
it, the fleecing Continentals firing a few parting shots from 
" Alexander Hamilton’s battery, across the Raritan. Wash- 
ington now made a night march to Princeton, where he left 
1200 men under Lord Stirling, and hastened on to the Dela- 
ware. Lee lay on the east bank of the Hudson with a 
considerable force, unemployed, but he was deaf to Wash- 
ington’s oft-repeated request to join him. The country was 
flooded with Howe’s proclamation offering pardon to all who 
should come in; and the people of New Jersey, instead 
of turning out to defend their country, were flocking in 
crowds to make their submission. On all sides this period 
was considered the most critical. In Europe the cause of the 
Colonies was thought to be lost. In England Franklin was 
said to be a fugitive, or had come to offer terms. The Eng- 
lish Government believed that Cornwallis would sweep the 
American army from the field in the spring, and thus end 
the quarrel, At New York all was gayety, and wine and 
dance and song went round in exultant glory over the antici- 
pated defeat of the patriots. The haughty Britains seemed 
to forget that there was a Providence, on this side of the 
Atlantic, and that in a just cause, He was not always on the 
side of the strongest battalions. 

Circumstances combined to make this the most trying 
period of the Revolution. Several prominent men, among 
the most ardent patriots at the beginning of the struggle, 
were growing lukewarm, or had already made their peace 
with the King. Samuel Tucker, President of the Convention 
which framed the new Constitution for New Jersey, had made 
his submission under Howe’s proclamation. On this side of 
the Delaware Joseph Galloway, the three Allens, and others 
had followed his example. John Dickinson, so zealous and 
patriotic at the breaking out of the war, feeling that the 
Declaration of Independence was premature, refused a seat in 
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Congress from Delaware. And even Maryland “ was willing 
to renounce the declaration of the 4th of July for the sake 
of an accommodation with Great Britain.”! But Washington 
and a compact body of patriots did not grow faint-hearted in 
the darkest hour. He wrote to William Livingston, the 30th 
of November, at the time nearly one-third of his little army 


‘claimed their discharge on expiration of their enlistment, “I 


will not despair.” No man was ever surrounded by greater 
difficulties than those which beset Washington, and his 
triumph over them made him illustrious. The historian, 
Bancroft, says of him at this period: “Hope and zeal illumi- 
nated his grief. His emotions come to us across the century 
like strains from that eternity which repairs all losses and 
rights all wrongs; in his untold sorrows his trust in Provi- 
dence kept up in his heart an under-song of wonderful sweet- 
ness.” 

No section of the thirteen Colonies occupied a more im- 
portant geographical position, in relation to the movements 
of the Revolutionary armies, than the peninsula between the 
Delaware and the Schuylkill. Within the embrace of these 
rivers were enacted some of the most memorable events of the 
war. Here, and in this very city, the Revolution had its 
birth, and from the walls of your venerable State-house was 
proclaimed the remarkable declaration that “all men are 
created equal, and are endowed with certain inalienable 
rights;” upon this peninsula was fought Germantown, one of 
the decisive battles of the war; three times the Continental 
army, with Washington at its head, marched across this nar- 
row territory to meet the enemy upon the ensanguined fields 
of Brandywine, Monmouth, and Yorktown. Just across the 
Delaware, on the eastern confine of this historic region, lies 
Trenton, where Independence was upheld by the most brilliant 
stroke of the war; while on the opposite border, over the 
Schuylkill, is Valley Forge, where the great cause was sanc. 
tified by one of the grandest examples of forbearance, and 
devotion to duty, recorded in history. When the war was 


' Bancroft. 
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over, and it became necessary to construct a government for 
the new State, delegates from all the colonies flocked to this 
section, and here, in Philadelphia, formed our Magna Charta. 
It was toward this peninsula that Washington was hastening 
at the close of November, 1776, to place his army behind the 
friendly Delaware. He knew the campaign could not close, 
with any hope for the future, unless the river was placed 
between him and the enemy, and took every precaution to 
make this defence effectual. While on the march he sent 
forward Colonel Humpton, a quartermaster in the Conti- 
nental service, to collect boats to cross the river; and re- 
quested Congress, at the same time, to cause all the boats and 
other craft to be collected, and secured, on the west bank. To 
assist in crossing the army, General Putnam had rafts made 
of the boards at Trenton landing, and a party was sent up 
the river to collect all the boards and scantling found on, or 
near, the banks. 

The near approach of the enemy caused intense alarm in 
Philadelphia and the surrounding country. Many of the 
inhabitants fled from their homes with such valuables as they 
could carry. The Congress was in panic, and voted to adjourn 
to Baltimore, but not before calling upon the States to fix a 
day for fasting, humiliation, and prayer, and throwing all 
the responsibilities of the war upon Washington. Stout- 
hearted John Adams, very far from being despondent, wrote, 
“Let America exert her own strength, let her depend on 
God’s blessing.” The fright almost demoralized society in 
this city, and General Putnam, who was sent down in the 
sarly days of December to take command and fashion the 
defences, had a hard time of it. He was obliged to take 
severe measures, but promised not to burn the city in any 
event. He had todeal with an enemy at his own doors in the 
large disaffected class. Some of the Quakers were not neu- 
tral; and asa body, at their late meeting held in this city for 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, they refused, “in person or by 
other assistance, to join in carrying on the war.” The arms 
of non-associators were seized to prevent them falling into the 
hands of the enemy, and being used against the Americans. 
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The militia of Bucks county were ordered out to reinforce 
Washington’s army, but there was not a cheerful compliance; 
and the owners of cattle, and other live stock, living near the 
river were directed to be ready to remove them at least five 
miles into the interior, at short notice. 

Washington reached Trenton, with the main body of his 
army, the morning of December 3d, and immediately com- 
menced the removal of the stores and baggage to the west 
bank of the river. He returned to Princeton on the 6th, but, 
learning that the enemy was mancuvring to get in his rear, 
fell back to Trenton. The passage of the river was imme- 
diately begun, a short distance below the present railroad 
bridge, and Washington crossed with the rear-guard on Sun- 
day morning the 8th. He took up his quarters at the country 
house of Mr. Berkeley, while the troops were stationed opposite 
the crossing. We have not been able to locate, positively, this 
house, nor is the name of Mr. Berkeley borne on the county 
records, but I am satisfied it is the fine old country seat, called 
“Summer Side,” owned and occupied by John I. Osborne, 
situated on the edge of Morrisville, half a mile from the river. 
The dwelling, built about 1750, and in fine state of preserva- 
tion, occupies a commanding situation, with a farm of 162 
acres belonging to it, and is within the site once selected by 
Congress for the Capital of the United States. In this house, 
George Clymer, a signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
lived and died, and it afterwards belonged to the Waddells. 
Local tradition, seldom at fault in such cases, points this 
house out as Washington’s quarters immediately after he 
crossed the river, and mementoes of the troops have been 
found in the adjacent fields. 

About 11 o’clock, the same morning, the British came 
marching down to the river, “in all the pomp and pride of 

yar,” expecting to cross, but there were no boats within 
reach. They were much disappointed, and made demonstra- 
tions to cross above and below, including a night march to 
Coryell’s ferry, now New Hope. The two armies now faced 
each other across the Delaware, but Washington was master 
of the situation, for he had secured all the boats from tide- 
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water to Easton. The British took post along the east bank 
of the river, until such time as they might be able to cross 
on the ice and meet the Continentals on the western shore. 

Cornwallis, believing the rebellion crushed, hastened to 
New York to embark for England, leaving General Grant in 
command of New Jersey, while Count Donop, with two Hes- 
sian brigades, a regiment of Highlanders, and a few cavalry 
and artillery, was to hold the line from Trenton to Burling- 
ton. Colonel Rahl had command at Trenton with a force of 
some twelve hundred men. Donop thought Trenton should 
be protected on the flanks by garrisoned redoubts, but the 
Hessian commander did not heed this suggestion, because no 
one believed there was any necessity for the precaution. 
When Grant wrote Rahl that the story of Washington 
crossing the Delaware at that season of the year was not to 
be believed, Rahl exclaimed, “ What need have we of en- 
trenchments? We'll at them with the bayonet.” His vain- 
glory was his ruin! 

Washington, fearing some of the boats on the river might 
fall into the enemy’s hands, directed General Greene to look 
to their safety. On the 10th of December, he was at Bogarts’ 
tavern, now Centreville, Buckingham township, Bucks 
county, whence he wrote to General Ewing, at Sherrerd’s 
ferry, above New Lope, to send sixteen Durham boats and 
four flats down to McKonkey’s ferry, as soon as possible. 
General Maxwell was instructed to collect the boats as high 
up as there was danger of their being seized by the enemy, 
and to put them under a strong guard. The boats which 
could not be secured were to be destroyed. Boats were also 
to be collected at the ferries opposite Tinicum township, a 
few miles above New Hope, for the passage of Lee’s troops. 

Washington’s next care, after securing the boats, was to 
guard the fords of the river. The morning of the 9th of 
December he sent four brigades up the river, under Lord 
Stirling, Mercer, Stephen, and De Fermoy, which took post 
at the crossings from Yardleyville to ‘New Hope. Stirling 
was at Beaumont’s, called “ Blue Mounts” in the official dis- 
patches, near Brownsburg, with three regiments, which he 
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had under board cover by the 12th; and De Fermoy was at 
New Hope. Stirling took possession of Robert Thompson’s 
mill, where grain was ground into flour for the soldiers, and 
the old mill books show an interregnum, in the owner’s man- 
agement, from the arrival of the army to its departure for 
Trenton, on the 25th. Stirling was quartered at Thompson’s 
house, in the west room up-stairs. The house is still stand- 
ing, and belongs to the estate of the late John T. Neely. The “ 
family say that Stirling came back to Thompson’s, from 
Trenton, with his feet badly frosted, and he put them into 
a spring near the house with his boots on, and that when his 
stockings were pulled off, the skin came off with them. 
However this may be, we know the exposure, consequent on 
the attack on Trenton, disabled Stirling so much that he was 
not able to recross the river on the 29th. General Ewing’s 
brigade, composed of the flying camp of Pennsylvania militia, 
and a few New Jersey troops under General Dickinson, 
guarded the river from the Bordentown Ferry to within two 
miles of Yardleyville. General Cadwalader, with his brigade 
of Pennsylvania militia, was ordered, on the 12th, to take 
post near Bristol, Washington having directed him, the day 
before, to send Lieut.-Col. Nixon down to Dunk’s Ferry with 
the Third Battalion and two pieces of artillery.’ In the letter 
with these instructions, the Commander-in-chief says, that 


1 Heap Quarters, Fauys or DeLaware, 
11th December, 1776. 

Sir: From the movement of the enemy downwards, I think it highly 
necessary that the Post at Dunk’s Ferry should be guarded. I therefore 
desire that one of the Battalions of your Brigade may immediately march, 
and take post at that place. If it is agreeable to you I would chuse the 3d 
Battalion under the command of Lt. Colonel Nixon. The other two Bat- 
talions should be under order to march at a moments warning. I expect the 
pleasure of your Company at dinner, but if you cannot come, as soon after as 
is convenient. I am Sir, 

Yr. most obt. Svt. 

Cor. CADWALADER. (Signed) G° WASHINGTON. 

(The following was endorsed on the above letter.) 

The Battalion that goes down should be provided with two field pieces, 
with artillery men & ammunition in proportion. 
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he expects the pleasure of General Cadwalader’s company at 
dinner. Washington laid great stress on holding the passes 
and fords of the Neshaminy, which he thought should be 
protected by redoubts. Small redoubts were thrown up along 
the river, at various points, and each detachment was sup- 
plied with artillery. On the 10th of December, Washington 
rode up the river to Lord Stirling’s command at Beaumont’s, 
and returned the same day. On the 12th he wrote elaborate 
instructions for General Cadwalader.! 


1 Heap Quarters, TRENTON FA.ts, 
Decemb. 12, 1776. 
Orders for Col. Cadwalader. 

You are to post your Brigade at and near Bristol. Col. Nixon’s Regiment 
to continue where it is at Dunk’s Ferry—but if you find from reconnoitering 
the ground, or from any movements of the enemy, that any other disposition 
is necessary, you'll make it accordingly without waiting to hear from me, but 
to acquaint me of the alterations, and the reasons for it as soon as possible. 
You’l establish the necessary guards—and throw up some little Redoubts at 
Dunk’s Ferry and the different passes in the Meshaname. 

Pay particular attention to Dunk’s Ferry, as it’s not improbable some- 
thing may be attempted there. Spare no pains or expense to get intelligence 
of the enemy’s motions and intentions. Any promises made, or sums advanced, 
shall be fully complied with & discharged. Keep proper Patrols going 
from guard to guard. Every piece of intelligence you obtain worthy notice, 
send it forward by express. If the enemy attempt a landing on this side, 
you’l give them all the opposition in your power. Should they land between 
Trenton Falls and Bordentown Ferry, or any where above Bristol, and you 
find your force quite unequal to their force, give them what opposition you 
can at Meshaname ferry & fords. In a word you are to give them all the 
opposition you can without hazzarding the loss of your Brigade. Keep a 
good guard over such boats as are not scuttled or rendered unfit for use. 
Keep a good lookout for spies, and endeavor to magnify your numbers as 
much as possible. Let the troops always have three days’ provision cookt 
before hand. Indeavor to keep your Troops as much together as possible, 
night and day, that they may be ever in readiness to march upon the shortest 
notice. You’! consult with the Commodore of the Gallies, and endeavor to 
form such an arrangement as will most effectually guard the river. ‘To your 
discretion and prudence I submit any further regulations, and recommend 
the greatest degree of vigilance. . 

If you should find youself unable to defend the passes of the Meshaname, 
or the enemy should rout you from your post, you are to repair to the strong 


. 
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Many of the officers were quartered at farm-houses in the 
vicinity of their camps, and we learn that Captain Washing- 
ton, said to have been a fine-looking man, James Monroe, 
then a lieutenant of artillery, subsequently President of the 
United States, a slender youth, and Dr. Ryker, were at the 
house of William Neely, in Solebury. Captain James Moore, 
of the New York artillery, a young man of twenty-four, died 
of camp fever, at the house of Robert Thompson, the day the 
army marched to attack the Hessians at Trenton, and was 
buried just below the mouth of Pidcock’s creek, in the edge 
of a piece of timber. His grave is still marked by sculptured 
stones, and gentle and patriotic hands of the neighborhood 
have enclosed it with an iron railing. Marinus Willett, Jr., 
a young officer of another New York regiment, died at the 
house of Matthias Hutchinson, of Buckingham, and was 
buried near the dwelling, whence his remains were removed, 
at the close of the war, to the family vault at hishome. He 
was a young man of very superior intelligence and refine- 
ment, and was nursed by the Hutchinsons with the greatest 
tenderness and care, and at his death it seemed like parting 
with a son and brother. A few years after the war his 
parents visited the Hutchinsons, and subsequently many 
interesting letters passed between the families. 

In case of being driven by the enemy from the Delaware, 
Washington looked to a line of defence near the Schuylkill. 
He instructed his troops at the various points on the river, 
that if forced from their positions they should retreat to the 
strong ground near Germantown—near the scene of his 
assault on the British army a year later. He doubtless re- 
connoitred that section soon after he crossed the river, and 
made himself acquainted with its defensive positions. Local 
family tradition sustains this theory. Thomas Betts, son 


ground, near Germaintown, unless you have orders from me or some other 
general officer to the contrary. 

Be particularly attentive to the roads & vessels, and suffer no person to 
pass over to the Jerseys without a permit. 

Given at Head Quarters, Trenton Falls, the 12 day of December, 1776. 


(Signed) G° WASHINGTON. 
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of Zachariah Betts, who spent his life near the historical 
McKonkey’s ferry, in Bucks county, and died in 1878, at 
the age of 95, in possession of all his faculties, often heard 
his father relate how he had piloted Washington and several 
officers across the country to the Crooked Billet. This was 
on the most direct way:to Germantown, and probably he was 
going thither at that time. Mr. Betts, Sr., said that Wash- 
ington rode by his side and talked with as much confidence 
about the roads, crops, farming, size of farms, and the price 
of produce, as if he were a farmer on his way to market in 
time of peace, but made no allusion, whatever, to the war. 
Mr. Betts used to relate a simple little incident, connected 
with this occasion, which made a strong impression upon 
the family, and portrayed Washington’s sensibilities in a 
favorable light. Just before starting upon the ride, Mr. B. 
had a pitcher of cider brought in, and glasses filled and 
handed round to his distinguished guests. As Washington 
raised the glass to his lips, a little son of Mr. Betts began to 
ery; and Washington, being the only one who noticed it, 
understood the cause at a glance, and held his own glass to 
the child’s lips. As he was about drinking what was left of 
the cider, an officer handed him another glass, but Washing- 
ton thanked him, and said, “I can drink after a child like 
that.” This display of tenderness of feeling, and sympathy, 
at the sight of tears in the eyes of a three-year old child 
crying for cider, on the part of Washington, when the cares 
and responsibilities of a nation were resting upon him, was 
considered remarkable by Mr. Betts and family. 

While the victorious enemy, on the east bank of the 
Delaware, was well-housed, well-fed, and well-clad, and only | 
waited for the river to freeze to cross over, the Continentals, 
on the west bank, were shivering in the cold, and in great 
need of clothing and other necessaries. The first regiment 
of rifles, Major Ennion Williams, stationed at Thompson’s 
mill, in Solebury, was almost naked, and the authorities re- 
fused to clothe them because they were not enlisted for the 
war. Major Williams wrote, on the 13th, that his men were 
barefooted; and, a week later, Washington thanked the 
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County Committee of Safety for the “old clothes” collected 
to cover the nakedness of his troops. At the request of 
Washington, one man was appointed, in each township in 
the county, to collect blankets for the shivering Continentals, 
by which means three hundred and thirteen were collected. 
They were not the gift of a generous people to their defend- 
ers, but were got at the cost of £678 12s. 6d., including the 
expense of cleansing them at Jenks’s fulling mill, near New- 
town. They were collected in twenty-six townships, and the 
name of every man who sold a blanket to keep Washington’s 
soldiers from freezing, with the price paid, is found in the 
records. The greatest number got in any one township was 
collected in Quaker Buckingham. 

While his battalions were enduring their hardships with 
Roman firmness, Washington tried to impress the situation 
upon Congress. He wrote to that body, on the 12th of 
December, “Our little handful is daily decreasing by sick- 
ness and other causes; and without considerable exertion 
on the part of the people, what can we reasonably look for? 
The subject is a disagreeable one; but yet it is true.” Eight 
days later he again wrote to Congress; “Ten days more will 
put an end to the existence of this army.” While this season 
of gloom moved the heart of the great chief to the deepest 
anguish, it brought out some of Washington’s noblest traits 
of character, and sublimest evidence of patriotism. In asking 
Congress for additional powers, to enable him to grapple with 
the stupendous emergency he was called upon to meet, he 
wrote: “I have no lust for power. I wish, with as much 
fervency as any man upon this wide extended Continent, for 
an opportunity of turning the sword into the plowshare. A 
character to lose, an estate to forfeit, the inestimable bless- 
ings of Liberty at stake, and a life devoted must be my ex- 
cuse.” 

General Sullivan, with Lee’s division in a destitute condi- 
tion, joined Washington on the 20th of December; and the 
same day Gates came in with the remnant of four New Eng- 
land regiments, 500 strong. The former crossed the Delaware 
at Alexandria, now Frenchtown, while the latter marched 
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from Esopus, on the Hudson, to the Minnesinks on the Dela- 
ware, and crossed at Easton, where boats had been collected. 
This reinforcement raised the strength of Washington’s army 
to near 6000 men, but a large portion of the men was unfit 
for service. During the month, the Reverend John Rose- 
brough, pastor of the Presbyterian church of Lower Mount 
Bethel and Allen townships, Northampton county, raised a 
battalion, largely from his congregations, and marched at its 
head to join the Continental army. He requested that a 
military man might be given the command, as he wished to 
serve as chaplain. A few days after the battle of Trenton 
he was surprised at a house near Pennington, and cruelly 
murdered. The depot of supplies, while the Continental 
army lay on the west bank of the Delaware, was fixed at 
Newtown, the then county-seat, because the situation was 
central, removed from the river, and accessible by good roads 
from all points. The head-quarters of the army, and the 
quarters of the Commander-in-chief’s most reliable lieuten- 
ants, were at farm-houses in the same neighborhood, in Upper 
Makefield township, where they could always be within 
easy communication. Washington occupied the dwelling of 
William Keith, on the road from Brownsburg to the Eagle 
tavern; Greene was at Robert Merrick’s, a few hundred 
yards away across the fields and meadows; Sullivan was at 
John Hayhurst’s; and Knox and Hamilton were at Dr. Chap- 
man’s, over Jericho hill. The troops, in the vicinity, were 
encamped in sheltered places along the creeks, and not far 
removed from the river. We have no doubt the position for 
head-quarters was selected because of its sheltered situation, 
its nearness to the river, and its proximity to Jericho moun- 
tain, from the top of which, when the leaves are off the trees, 
signals may be seen a long way up and down the river. Ilere 
Washington was near the upper fords of the river, at which 
it was supposed the enemy would attempt to cross, and within 
a half hour’s ride of Newtown, the depot of supplies. 

The three old mansions, in which Washington, Greene, and 
Knox quartered, are still standing in a good state of preser- 
vation, and their occupancy is too well-attested to be dis- 
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puted. I visited these dwellings a few years ago, accompanied 
by a friend familiar with the locality. The Keith mansion, 
which we first visited, has undergone no material change, 
except from the tooth of time. Then, as now, the main 
building was a two-story, pointed-stone house, 24 by 28 feet, 
built by William Keith in 1763. The pine door, in two 
folds, set in a solid oaken frame, was garnished with a wooden 
lock, 14 by 8 inches, the same which locked out intruders 
when Washington occupied the house. The interior, finished 
in yellow pine, remains unchanged, and one room has never 
been disfigured by the painter’s brush. Washington proba- 
bly occupied the main front room down-stairs for an office, 
and the one over it for hischamber. Tow often he ascended 
and descended the stairway, between the two rooms, with a 
heavy heart, especially while making ready for Trenton! 
The same roof, now covered with tin, is on the house. At 
that time the front yard was enclosed by a stone wall. The 
property , containing 240 acres, and purchased by William 
Keith, of the London Company, nearly a century and a half 
ago, has never been out of the family. The situation, on the 
south side of Jericho mountain, is retired, and pleasantly 
exposed to the southern sun. The Merrick house, quarter of 
a mile away to the east, on the road from Newtown to Neely’s 
mill, a pointed-stone dwelling, 20 by 20 feet, and kitchen 
adjoining, was bought by Samuel Merrick in 1773,-and now 
belongs to Edward, a descendant. When Greene occupied it 
the first floor was divided into three rooms, now all thrown 
into one, and the family lived in the log end on the west. 
As the house was not then finished, the General had the 
walls of the rooms down-stairs painted in a tasteful manner, 
with a picture of the rising sun over the fireplace. At that 
time Samuel Merrick had a family of half-grown children, 
who were deeply impressed with passing events, and their 
descendants are full of traditions of the times. Greene pur- 
chased the confidence of Hannah, a young daughter, by the 
gift of a small tea canister, which was kept many years in 
the family. They tell how the Rhode I+land blacksmith 
lived on the fat of the land, while quartered at the house of 
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their ancestor, devouring his flock of turkeys, and monopo- 
lizing his only fresh milk cow, besides eating her calf. At 
the last supper which Washington took with Greene at the 
Merrick house, at which she was present, the daughter Han- 
nah waited upon the table, and kept the plate from which 
the Commander-in-chief ate, as a memento of the great occa- 
sion. The Hayhurst house, where Sullivan quartered, was 
on the adjoining farm to Keith’s, where this plain member 
of the Wrightstown meeting lived with his family of five 


small children. The Chapman mansion, the quarters of 


General Knox, and now owned by Edward Johnson, is on 
the north side of Jericho mountain, a mile from Brownsburg. 
It is in excellent condition, and is the best house of the 
Revolutionary period I have seen in the county. Knox oe- 
cupied the first floor of the east end, then divided into two 
rooms, but now one, 25 by 17 feet. Alexander Hamilton, 
a youthful captain of artillery, lay sick in the back room. 
The late Peter Cattell, who lived and died on an adjoining 
farm, then a boy of twelve, used to speak of seeing Washing- 
ton at Knox’s quarters. Lossing states that the Keith house 
was the quarters of General Mercer; and he relates, that, 
on the morning of the day the army marched for Trenton, 
Mercer told Mrs. Keith that he dreamed, the night before, 
of being overpowered by a huge black bear. If positive 
testimony that Washington quartered at Keith’s be not sufli- 
cient to refute the assertion of Lossing, the facts that Mrs. 
Keith died in 1772, and that her husband did not remarry, 
ought to settle the question, at least as far as the “huge black 
_ bear” is concerned. 

The question of the whereabouts of Washington’s head- 
quarters, while his army lay on the west bank of the Dela- 
ware, has excited some local interest. It has been claimed 
that he quartered at Newtown from first to last, and it is 
thus recorded in our histories: even Bancroft falls into this 
error. There is no evidence to sustain this assumption, but 
much to the contrary. It does not appear that his head- 
quarters were at Newtown at any time, until after the battle 
of Trenton, nor did he write a single official letter from that 
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place previous to it. This is easily proved by tracing his 
whereabouts from the time he crossed the Delaware. On the 
8th and 9th of December, his head-quarters were at Trenton 
falls. LHe was still there on the 18th, which day he wrote 
to Congress: “I shall remove further up the river, to be near 
the main body of my small army.” He probably went to 
Keith’s, near where Greene and Knox were already quartered, 
on the 14th, for he had his head-quarters there on the 15th 
and 16th, which latter day he wrote to the President of Con- 
gress that many of his troops “are entirely naked, and most 
so thinly clad as to be unfit for service.” The same day he 
and Greene rode up to Coryell’s ferry. The 20th he was 
down again at Trenton falls, whence he wrote to Congress 
upon the subject of re-organizing the army. He was back 
at head-quarters, at Keith’s, on the 22d; at “Camp, above 
Trenton Falls,” on the 24th; and home again at head- 
quarters, at Keith’s, the 25th, the day preceding the attack 
on Trenton. Lis head-quarters do not appear to have traveled 
about with him, for when he writes official letters from other 
points, he addresses them from “Camp,” ete. When Wash- 
ington was at camp, above Trenton falls, December 24th, 
Deputy-Paymaster General Dallam wrote to him from New- 
town on public business. Now, if head-quarters had been at 
Newtown, General Dallam would have waited for Washing- 
ton’s return in the evening, when he could have had a personal 
interview. Washington returned from camp, above Trenton 
falls, that evening; but it was to head-quarters at Keith’s, 
and not to Newtown. When he removed from the Falls, on 
the 14th, to be near the main body of his small army, had 
he gone to Newtown, he would have been going into the 
interior, instead of “up the river,” as he advised Congress 
he intended to do. 

While the enemy was enjoying his comfortable quarters at 
Trenton, Washington was planning his capture. The re- 
inforcements brought by Gates and Sullivan increased his 
force sufficiently to make the attempt, but even with this 
addition he could find but 2400 men strong enough for the 
march and the assault. Washington now made active pre- 
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parations; his troops were selected and got in readiness. For 
this dangerous work he took his most trusted battalions, 
fitted for the hard service, from New England, Pennsylvania, 
and Virginia, and among the officers were Greene, Mercer, 
Stirling, Stark, Stephen, Sullivan, St. Clair, Knox, Hand, 
Monroe, and Alexander Hamilton. The men were provided 
with three days’ cooked rations, and were to carry 40 rounds 
of ammunition. Six days before the battle of Trenton, the 
first number of Paine’s “ American Crisis” was read at the 
head of every regiment of Washington’s army, and it aroused 
the drooping spirits of the soldiers and the people. The 
plan of attack was comprehensive, and if successful would 
doubtless have driven the enemy from the Jersies; but the 
inclemency of the weather and the state of the river prevented 
the instructions being carried out, except by the column 
commanded by Washington in person. A few days before 
Christmas boats were collected at Knowles’ cove, a well- 
sheltered point in the river, above McKonkey’s ferry, now 
Taylorsville. 

When Washington first conceived the idea of recrossing 
the Delaware is not known, but probably soon after he had 
encamped on its west bank. Dr. Benjamin Rush tells us, in 
his diary, that he saw Washington write the watchwords, 
“Victory or Death,” on the 23d of December; and about the 
same time he wrote to Colonel Reed: “Christmas day, at 
night, one hour before day, is the time fixed upon for the 
attempt upon Trenton. For Heaven’s sake keep this to 
yourself, as the discovery of it may prove fatal to us.” He 
likewise made Gates acquainted with his project, and wished 
him to go to Bristol, take command there, and operate from 
that quarter; but this jealous subordinate pleaded ill-health, 
and requested leave to proceed to Philadelphia. He left 
camp Christmas morning, a few hours before the troops 
marched for their rendezvous on the bank of the Delaware, 
en route for Trenton. Gates forgot to halt at Philadelphia, 
whither his leave allowed him to go, but hastened on to 
Baltimore, to intrigue with Congress and make interest 
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among the members against the plans of the Commander-in- 
chief. 

As Greene enjoyed Washington’s full confidence, there is 
no doubt he was among the first to whom was unfolded the 
plan of crossing the Delaware. On the 24th Greene wrote to 
Colonel Biddle, “If your business at Newtown will permit, 
I should be glad to see you here. There is some business of 
importance to communicate to you, which I wish to do to- 
day.” As the contemplated attack upon the Hessians was 
fully matured, that was evidently the “business of import- 
ance” Greene wished to tell Biddle. But listen to what fol- 
lows in the same letter, and written, too, at the most trying 
period of the war: “No butter, no cheese, no cider—this is 
not for the honor of Pennsylvania.” This sturdy soldier 
could not divest his mind of “creature comforts” in the 
midst of preparations for the bold venture of the morrow. 

On the evening of the 24th, after Washington had returned 
from his inspection of affairs at the camp above Trenton 
falls, and had turned his glass for the last time on the 
enemy across the river, he rode over from Keith’s to Mer- 
rick’s to take supper with Greene, and no doubt other trusted 
ones were invited to seats at the table on that memorable 
night. The family were sent across the fields to spend the 
night at a neighbor’s, so there should be no one to over- 
hear the council of war which destroyed British empire in 
America. We are told by family tradition, that on the eve 
of the attack on Trenton, a young man from down the river 
came to head-quarters with a message for Washington, but 
he was placed under guard until the truth should be known. 
Ile was badly frightened, and kept repeating to himself, . 
“they may keep me here, but they will find it just as I told 
them.” What the startling piece of information was we are 
left to conjecture. 

Meanwhile everything was pleasant and serene within the 
enemy’s lines. The Hessian officers and men had a very 
merry Christmas at Trenton; and in the evening Rahl and 
his boon companions were invited to supper at the house of 
Abraham Hunt, a suspected tory, where cards, and wine, and 
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hilarity occupied the night. As a surprise by the patriots 
had never been thought of, the enemy had made no provision 
against it. General Grant, at Princeton, had received some 
warnings of an intended attack, and advised Rahl, but the 
infatuated Hessian commander treated it with indifference. 
About dusk, on the evening of the 24th, a small body of men 
“came out of the woods near Trenton and fired on the picket; 
when Rahl, with two companies and a field piece marched 
forth to meet them, but not discovering an enemy returned 
to town. This was supposed to be the attack Grant had 
warned him against, and he now felt secure from further 
molestation. A single circumstance shows upon what a 
slender thread hung the brilliant venture of Trenton, and 
how narrow the span which divided victory from defeat. In 
spite of all Washington’s precautions the disaffected, on the 
west bank of the river, learned of the contemplated attack 
on Trenton. On the evening of Christmas day, a Buck’s 
county tory, at the risk of his life, was sent across the river 
with a note for the Hessian commander. The messenger 
called at Rahl’s quarters, but found him out, when a sergeant 
wanted him to leave the note with him to be delivered on 
the Colonel’s return. This the tory refused to do; he said 
the note was of great importance, and that he had positive 
orders to deliver it in person. The sergeant now agreed to 
accompany the bearer of the note in search of Rahl, and at a 
late hour found him at the card party already referred to, in 
the house which stood upon the N. E. corner of Greene and 
Hanover Streets. The faithful messenger was refused admis- 
sion to the Hessian commander, but, insisting upon a personal 
delivery of the note, it was at length granted him. But 
Rahl, probably annoyed at the untimely interruption of the 
game, hastily thrust the unopened note into his vest pocket, 
where it was found the next morning after his death. 

The troops, selected for the assault on Trenton, about 2400 
strong, with twenty small pieces of cannon, left their camps 
about three o’clock Christmas afternoon, and before night- 
fall had reached the place of rendezvous, the cove at the 
mouth of Knowles’ creek. Here the boats had been collected 
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and the crossing was to be made. A house is still standing, 
near the site of the old ferry, whose charred wood-work shows 
the effect of the great fire the soldiers kindled upon its broad 
hearth. The morning was clear and cold, but the night was 
stormy, with sleet, and about 11 o’clock it commenced to 
snow a little. The river was full of ice. At 6 o’clock P. M., 
" Washington wrote to Genl. Cadwalader, from McKonkey’s: 
“ Notwithstanding the discouraging accounts I have received 
from Col. Reed, of what might be expected from the opera- 
tions below, I am determined, as the night is favorable, to 
cross the river, and make the attack upon Trenton in the 
morning.” Wilkinson, who had been sent to Philadelphia 
in the morning, joined the troops on the bank of the river. 
He had tracked the men by the blood from their feet, and 
their bloody tracks, when not covered with snow, were still 
to be seen the next morning. He brought a letter from 
Gates to Washington, and upon inquiry for the Commander- 
in-chief, found him with his whip in his hand prepared to 
mount. Wilkinson says in his memoirs: “ When I presented 
the letter of General Gates to him, before receiving it he 
exclaimed with solemnity: ‘What a time is this to hand me 
letters!’ I answered that I had been charged with it by 
General Gates. ‘By General Gates! where is hé?’ ‘I left 
him this morning in Philadelphia.” ‘What was he doing 
there?’ ‘I understood him that he was on his way to 
Congress. He earnestly repeated, “On his way to Con- 
gress!” then broke the seal, and I made my bow, and joined 


General St. Clair on the bank of the river.” Washington 


was deeply interested in the promised support from the 
troops down the river, for on that hung the complete success 
of the enterprise. One of his last acts, before embarking 
upon the wintry Delaware, was to write the following note 
to his trusted friend and subordinate, General Cadwalader. 
With or without support from below he had determined to 
cross the river:— 
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McKownxey’s Ferry, 25th Decem. 1776, 
Six o’clock P. M. 

Dear Sir: Notwithstanding the discouraging accounts I 
have received from Col. Reed of what might be expected 
from the operations below, I am determined, as the night is 
favorable to cross the River, and make the attack upon 
Trenton in the morning. If you can do nothing real, at least 
create as great a diversion as possible. I am sir, 

Yr. most obt. servt., 
Cot. CADWALADER. (Signed) G® WASHINGTON. 


The troops commenced to cross about sunset. Colonel 
Glover, with his regiment of Marblehead fishermen, led the 
advance. Washington called Captain Blount to take the 
helm of the first boat that crossed. James Slack, a young 
man of about twenty, son of Abraham, who lived a mile 
above Yardleyville, William Green and David Lanning, all 
acquainted with boats, assisted to ferry the army over. It 
was a most difficult task. Men were stationed in the bows 
of the boats, with: boat-hooks to keep off the cakes of ice; 
and the roar of the waters and the crash of the ice almost 
drowned the words of command. Washington was one of 
the first to cross, and he stood on the bank of the river—one 
account says seated on a bee-hive—wrapped in his cloak, a 
deeply interested spectator of what was going on. Washing- 
ton expected to have all his force, with the artillery, across 
by twelve o’clock, so as to reach Trenton by five; but it was 
three before the guns were all over, and four before the 
troops took up the line of march. 

Permit me to leave the thread of my narrative, at this 
point, and relate an incident in the life of President Monroe, 
connected with these operations. The late Lewis 8S. Coryell, 
of New Hope, Bucks county, Pa., used to take pleasure in 
relating that on one occasion, after dining with Mr. Monroe 
at the White House, the conversation turned on the passage 
of the Delaware and the battle of Trenton, the President 
knowing that Mr. Coryell was from that section of country. 
Mr. Monroe said :— : 

“After crossing the river I was sent with my command (a 
piece of artillery) to the intersection of the Pennytown (now 
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Pennington) and Maiden Head (now Lawrenceville) roads, 
with strict orders to let no one pass until I was ordered for- 
ward. Whilst occupying the position, the resident of a 
dwelling, some distance up a lane, had his attention directed 
to some unusual commotion by the barking of dogs. He 
came out in the dark to learn the cause, and encountered 
my command, and supposing we were from the British camp 
ordered us off. He was violent and determined in his man- 
ner, and very profane, and wanted to know what we were 
doing there such a stormy night. I advised him to go to 
his home and be quiet, or I would arrest him. When he 
discovered that we were American soldiers, he insisted that 
we should go to his house, and not stay out in the storm, 
and he would give us something to eat. I told him my 
orders were strict and we could not leave, when he returned 
to the house and brought us some victuals. He said to me, 
‘I know something is to be done, and I am going with you. 
I am a doctor, and I may help some poor fellow.’ When 
orders came for us to hasten to Trenton, the doctor went 
with us. In the attack I received a ball in my shoulder, 
and would have bled to death if this doctor had not been 
near and promptly taken up an artery.” The President 
requested Mr. Coryell to go into that neighborhood and make 
proper search and inquiry for the doctor’s descendants, and 
if he found any one fitted for, and deserving of, an office, to 
inform him, but no trace of the family could be found. 

It was three o’clock when all the men, guns, and material 
were landed on the Jersey shore, on the ever-memorable 
morning of December 26th. What a momentous occasion! 
These shivering battalions were the last hope of the great 
cause in which they had embarked. I dare not attempt to 
portray Washington’s feelings, but we can imagine with what 
earnestness he enjoined upon all profound silence during their 
march to Trenton, and said “I hope you will all fight like men.” 
The troops were hastily formed into two divisions, one to 
be led by Washington in person, the other by General Sul- 
livan. Washington, accompanied by Lord Stirling, Greene, 
Mercer, and Stephen, turned to the left, marched up the 
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cross-road to the Bear Tavern, a mile from the river, turned 
into the Scotch, and then into the Pennington, road; while 
Sullivan’s column marched by the river road. The latter 
was to halt a few minutes at the cross-roads leading to How- 
land’s ferry, so as to allow Washington’s column to make 
the circuit, that the attack might be simultaneous. Each 
division had guides. Among those with Washington were 
David Lanning, of near Trenton, and John Muirhead and 
John Guild, of Hopewell. Lanning, who had helped to 
ferry the army over, was a blacksmith, living at the corner 
of the road near the Trenton Asylum, and did smithwork 
for wagoners employed in the army. 

The morning was bitter cold, and it began to hail as the 
troops were put in march. The snow and hail on the ground 
deadened the foot-falls of the men and the noise of the artil- 
lery wheels. It was feared the storm had rendered many 
of the muskets useless, and when Sullivan sent his aide to 
report it to Washington, and to ask what was to be done, 
the Commander-in-chief replied, “Tell your general to use 
the bayonet, and penetrate into the town; for the town must 
be taken, and I have resolved to take it.” The answer 
shows the spirit of determination which animated Washing- 
ton. All accounts agree in stating that the march was made 
in silence, and that both officers and men seemed impressed 
with the importance of the venture. Hardly a word was 
spoken except between the officers and guides. Washington’s 
column reached the enemy’s outposts exactly at 8 o’clock, 
and within three minutes he heard the firing of Sullivan’s 
division. “Which way is the Hessian picket?” inquired 
Washington of a man chopping wood at his door, and the 
surly reply came back, “I don’t know.” “You may tell,” 
said Captain Forrest, of the artillery, “for that is General 
Washington.” The aspect of the man changed in a moment. 
Dropping his axe and raising his hands to heaven, he 
exclaimed, “God bless and prosper your Excellency! The 
picket is in that house, and the sentry stands near that tree 
there.” An account, published in the Trenton Gazette forty 
years ago, states that the march of the troops was so silent 
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that they were not discovered until near the enemy’s outpost 
on the outskirts of the town. One of the sentries called out 
to Lanning, who was some little in advance of Washington’s 
column, and asked, “ Who is there?” Lanning replied, “A 
friend.” “A friend to whom?” queried the sentry; “A friend 
to General Washington,” responded the guide, when the 
sentry fired and retreated. Lanning had been captured a 
few days before, taken to Trenton and confined, but he © 
managed to escape, and was concealed overnight at the 
house of Stacy Potts. The next morning, with an axe under 
his arm, and disguised as a wood-chopper, he limped out of 
town, and passed the sentries in safety. As soon as the 
alarm was given, both divisions of the American army rushed 
into the town. The enemy made but a feeble resistance, 
and the fruit of the morning’s work was nearly a thousand 
prisoners, the same number of arms, and several cannon. 
The moral effect of this victory can hardly be told after an 
hundred years. It was simply tremendous. It infused new 
life into the cause and the country; and its quickening in- 
fluence was felt from Massachusetts Bay to Georgia. It was 
really the turning-point in the Revolution. 

All accounts agree, that, when Washington had gathered 
up the spoils of victory, which consisted only of prisoners 
and their arms, he set out on his return across the river. 
The accepted account states that he recrossed the Delaware 
at McKonkey’s ferry, where the boats awaited his return. 
An officer of the army, who is said to have been “an officer 
of distinction,” writes to the “Connecticut Journal,” from 
Newtown, December 27th: “I was immediately sent off with 
the prisoners to McKonkey’s ferry, and have got about 750 
safe in town, and a few miles from here on this side of the 
ferry,” ete. The Trenton Gazette account states that, “Im- 
mediately after the victory, Washington commenced march- 
ing his prisoners up to McKonkey’s ferry; and before night 
all were safely landed on the western shore of the Delaware.” 
Mr. Muirhead, one of Washington’s guides already men- 
tioned, said that the General would not suffer a man more 


to cross than was necessary until all the prisoners were over. 
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Another account, published in the Pennsylvania Journal of 
1781, states that the army returned the same way it had 
come, but that they did not start with the prisoners until 
they had “refreshed themselves and rested a few hours in 
Trenton.” These authorities are quite conclusive as to the 
place of crossing by the army on its return with the 
prisoners, and with little discrepancy as to time. It is to be 
supposed that Washington was about as anxious to piace 
the Delaware between himself and the enemy, as when he 
first crossed it at Trenton, the 8th of December. Another 
authority upon the subject, Washington Irving, in his “ Life 
of Washington,” states that the prisoners were crossed over 
at Johnson’s ferry, the location of which cannot be fixed, 
but was probably between McKonkey and Trenton; that 
the Hessian officers remained in the small room of the ferry 
house all night, and were escorted to Newtown the next 
morning by Colonel Weedon. Nevertheless the weight of 
evidence is in favor of McKonkey’s ferry, independent of 
the difficulty of moving boats up or down the river full 
of floating ice. The long flank march to McKonkey’s was 
rather hazardous, under the circumstances, for the enemy 
had a considerable force within a few hours’ march. Had 
General Ewing been able to cross at Trenton ferry, that 
would have been the safest and best point for the prisoners 
to be passed over. There can hardly be a doubt that the 
army returned by McKonkey’s ferry, where we find Captain 
Forrest’s artillery on the 29th “unable to move for want of 
shoes and watch coats.” Lieut. Monroe returned to his old 
quarters, at William Neely’s, where he staid some time, and 
then went to Judge Wynkoop’s, about three miles southeast 
of Newtown, to recover from his wound. At Newtown the 
Hessian officers were quartered in the taverns and private 
houses, and the rank and file in the Presbyterian church 
and jail. The following verse was found on the wall of the 
church, several years afterwards, written with red chalk, 
which tradition credits to a Hessian captive, but as it was 
in English, its German parentage is extremely doubtful :— 
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“Tn times of war and not before, 
God and the soldier men adore ; 
When the war is over and all things righted, 
The Lord’s forgot and the soldier slighted.” 


The couplet sounds very like a grumbler in our own ranks.* 
While at Newtown the Hessian officers paid a visit to Lord 
Stirling, whom some of them had known while a prisoner 
on Long Island, and by whom they were now treated with 
great kindness. Stirling took them to visit Washington, 
with whom four were invited to dine. They signed their 
parole on the 30th, and were conducted by Colonel Weedon 
to Philadelphia. The rank and file were taken under guard 
to Lancaster, being marched through Philadelphia to cheer 
up the patriots. Among the prisoners were a Hessian sur- 
geon, of middle age, and a young British officer who quartered 
at Dr. Jonathan Ingham’s, near New Hope. The latter died 
of pleurisy, contracted from a cold, and was buried by the 
doctor, but his body was afterwards removed to England. 
The doctor communicated the death of this officer to Wash- 
ington, in poetry, in the style of an elegy, beginning— 


“Ah, gentle reader! as thou drawest near 
To read the inscription on this humble stone 
Drop o’er the grave a sympathizing tear, 
And make a stranger’s hapless case thy own. 
* a * * * 
“Flushed with ambition’s animating fires, 
My youthful bosom glow’d with thirst for fame, 
Which oft, alas! but vanity inspires. 
To these inclement, hostile, shores I came.” 


From Trenton Washington went to Newtown, where he 
arrived the evening of the 26th or the morning of the 27th. 
Ile probably crossed with the troops. At Newtown he fixed 
his head-quarters, for the short time he remained, in the 
old yellow house, then the property of John Harris, but 
torn down several years ago by the present owner. Greene 
quartered at the Brick hotel. From Newtown Washington 
reported the result of his attack upon Trenton to Congress. 
IIe also wrote a long private letter to his friend General 
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Cadwalader, giving some account of the Trenton affair, and 
also advising him that he had “called a meeting of the 
general officers to consult of what measures shall be next 
pursued,” and recommended that he and General Putnam 
defer their intended operations until they should hear from 
him. At this council of war it was resolved to recross the 
river. In his letter to Cadwalader, Washington gives the 
number of prisoners 919, killed about 25 or 30, 6 pieces of 
brass artillery, and from 900 to 1000 stand of arms." 


' Heap Quarters, Newrown, 
Decr. 27th, 1776. 

Dear Str: T was just now favored with your two letters of the 25th and 
26th instant, and regret much the cause that prevented your passing the 
river; had it not been for this accident I am persuaded our plans would 
have been accomplished to our utmost wishes. The same obstacle hindered 
Genl. Ewin from giving his aid and co-operating in the attack on Trenton. 
Could we have had his force to have secured the pass over the bridges, the 
whole of the enemy must have fallen into our hands; but availing themselves 
of this circumstance, all that could, retreated with the greatest precipitation 
without making the least opposition. Those that remained, drew up, but in 
such confusion and disorder that they were incapable of making a successful 
resistance. You have the number of officers, &c. below. The damage we 
sustained was very inconsiderable, not more than a private or two killed, 
one or two wounded, and Captn. Washington, of the Third Virginia Regi- 
ment. I should have most certainly pursued those that retreated had it not 
been for the distressed situation of my Troops (about Three or four & twenty 
hundred in number) who had experienced the greatest fatigue in breaking a 
passage thro the ice, and all the severities of rain & storm. This with the 
apprehension that we could receive no succours, and that the difficulty of 
passing & repassing the River might become greater, led us to conclude our 
return eligible. The officers & men who were engaged in the enterprize 
behaved with great firmness, perseverance, and bravery, and such as did them 
the highest honour. 

I sha!] he extremely ready, and it is my most earnest wish to pursue every 
means that shall seem probable to distress the enemy and to promise success 
on our part. If we could happily beat up the rest of their Quarters, border- 
ing on and near the River, it would be attended with the most valuable con- 
sequences. I have called a meeting of the General Officers to consult of 
what measures shall be next pursued, & would recommend that you & Genl. 
Putnam should defer your intended operations till you hear from me. Per- 
haps it may be judged prudent for us to pass here with the force we have, if 
it is practicable, or if it is not that I may come down to you & afford every 
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Washington remained at Newtown until the 29th of 
December, when he set out to recross the Delaware, with the 
same troops he had on the 26th in the attack on Trenton, 
and inaugurated the skilful campaign which nearly’ relieved 
New Jersey of the enemy. Before leaving, Washington 
presented to Mrs. Harris, the hostess of the house in which 
he quartered, a silver teapot. It was kept in the family 
many years, but was at last melted and made into spoons, 
which are still preserved by the descendants in Kentucky. 
Lord Stirling was left in command at Newtown, the exposure 
on the 26th having so aggravated his rheumatism that he 
was unable to take the field. In after years the name of 
General Putnam, cut by a diamond, was found on a window- 
pane of the old yellow house in which Washington quartered, 
but no one wiil accuse the old Connecticut general of this 
kind of levity. It may have been the work of a young staff 
officer, who had no better employment. 

The question where Washington crossed the Delaware the 
second time, the 29th of December, to take possession of 
Trenton, does not seem to have been mooted. In fact it has 
never been questioned that he crossed in boats, and at the 


assistance in my power. We will try to concert a plan, & upon such prin- 
ciples as shall appear to promise success. Please to give me frequent infor- 
mation of the state of the River, & whether it is to be passed in Boats or 
whether the Ice will admit of a passage. 
I am in haste, Dr. Sir, 
With much esteem, 
Yr. most obedt. servt., 


(Signed) G°. WASHINGTON. 
Prisoners. Prisoners. 
1 Col. 92 Sergeants 
2 Lieut. Cols. 20 Drummers 
3 Majors 9 Musicians 
4 Captains 25 Servants 
8 Lieuts. 740 Rank & file 


12 Ensigns 
2 Surgeons Mates 
Total 919, about 25 or 30 killed, 6 pieces of Brass Artilly., from 900 to 
1000 stand arms, &c. 
To Cot. Joun CaDWALADFR. 
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same place as at first, McKonkey’s ferry. This is doubtful, 
yet we have only a single witness to gainsay it. An eye- 
witness of these transactions, whose statement was published 
in the Princeton Whig, 1842, says that he was not with the 
army when it captured the Hessians, but that he “helped to 
establish the troops and the prisoners on the Pennsylvania 
shore in the midst of a December storm. The weather cleared 
cold, and in a few days we crossed on the ice to Trenton.” 
As the place is not mentioned, we are left to conjecture, 
whether it was at McKonkey’s or the nearest possible point 
to Trenton. 

During this memorable period the militia of Bucks County 
were repeatedly called out, but did not always respond cheer- 
fully. At the last call, toward the close of December, 1776, 
there was great reluctance to turn out at all. Of Captain 
John Jamison’s company, of Warwick township, forty-nine 
men refused to march; twenty-two of Thomas Wier’s com- 
pany, of Warrington; sixty-seven of William McCalla’s, of 
Plumstead; thirty-nine of Robert Sample’s, of Buckingham; 
and thirty-two of Captain Lott’s company, of Solebury. 
General Putnam relates, that after the battle of Princeton 
some militia companies deserted almost bodily, and he men- 
tions one case in which the whole company ran away except 
“a lieutenant and a lame man.” 

While the two armies lay facing each other across the 
Delaware, at Trenton, a number of interesting episodes oc- 
curred, one of which is worth relating. In the American 
army was a quaint character, named Cobe Scout, of War- 
minster township, Bucks county, armed with a rifle of 


“unusual length, of his own make. The Hessians were in the 


habit of coming down to the river for water, and upon such 
occasions would make insulting demonstrations to the Ameri- 
cans on the opposite side. One day this thing was repeated 
when Cobe Scout was near the shore. He could not brook 
the insult, but seized his rifle and let drive at the saucy 
German across the river. His aim was unerring, and at the 
next roll call one of King George’s mercenary soldiers was 
missing. The Legislature of New Jersey left the State with 
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Washington’s army in December—a fact which seems to be 
generally unknown—and the speaker summoned them to meet 
the last Thursday in December at “Four Lanes End,” lately 
Attleborough, but now Langhorne, in Middletown township, 
Bucks county, “to take action on the future.” The cele- 
brated John Fitch, to whom belongs the honor of having 
first propelled a boat by steam, established himself as a silver- 
smith at Trenton about 1770. At the breaking out of the 
war he turned his talent to gunsmithing; and when the 
British took possession of Trenton, in the fall of 1776, they 
destroyed his tools and other property valued at £3000. He 
left Trenton with Washington, and afterward made his home 
in Bucks county. Fitch was a patriot; was an officer of the 
first company raised at Trenton, also a company officer in the 
army at Valley Forge, and afterward a sutler in the army in 
the west. The near approach of the enemy, and the excite- 
ment incident to the war, so greatly unsettled affairs in Bucks 
county that no term of the Quarter Session court was held 
from June, 1776, to June, 1777. 

In conclusion, it is meet and proper that a word be said as 
to the course Bucks county took in the Revolution, as well as 
to the part played by her large Quaker population. While 
Bucks, as a county, was faithful to the cause of Independence, 
a large minority of her population remained loyal to the 
crown. She was one of the first counties in the province to 
act when war became inevitable. As early as the 9th of 
July, 1774, a meeting, held at Newtown, appointed a com- 
mittee of seven, headed by Joseph Hart, to represent Bucks 
at a convention of all the county committees to be held at 
Philadelphia. At this latter meeting Mr. Hart was chairman 
of the committee which reported in favor of “a Congress of 
Deputies from all the Colonies.” A county Committee of 
Safety, of twenty-four persons, with Joseph Hart, chairman, 
and John Chapman, an Orthodox Quaker, for clerk, was 
organized January 16,1775, and in it was reposed the legis- 
lative authority of the county until superseded by the Con- 
stitution of 1776. During the winter of 1775, this Commit- 
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tee collected in the county £252, 19s. 18d. for the relief of 
the people of Boston. 

The first to raise troops in the county for the Continental 
army was John Lacey, a Wrightstown Quaker, who enlisted a 
company for Wayne’s regiment in January,1776. He served 
with credit on the Canada frontier that year, and afterward 
rendered valuable service as brigadier-general of militia. 
The county furnished, likewise, both officers and men for 
the regiments of Hubley, Bull, Shee, and Magaw; a battalion 
of 400 men for the “Flying Camp,” and levies of militia on 
several occasions. She lost heavily in killed and wounded at 
the battle of Long Island and at the fall of Fort Washington; 
and a number of her sons suffered long imprisonment by cap- 
ture in these battles. Alexander Graydon—whose “ Memoirs 
of a Life chiefly passed in Pennsylvania” is still read with 
interest—a captain in Colonel Shee’s Regiment, was a native 
of, and recruited his company in, Bucks county. When 
Commodore Barney was preparing to fight “The General 
Monk,” he recruited his marines from the riflemen of Bucks 
county, and their coolness and skill in the use of the rifle 
won the admiration of the Commodore. Every man of the 
enemy, who was killed by the small-arms, was shot in the 
breast or head, so true and deadly was their aim. 

While the Quakers of Bucks county, as a religious body, 
opposed the war from the beginning, neither the authority 
of the Meeting, nor the stern commands of their fathers, could 
restrain the sons from espousing the cause of their country. 
Numbers of the young men were in open sympathy with, 
while others entered the military service of, the Colonies. 
Among the young Quakers who joined the volunteer com- 
panies of the period, and afterward enlisted in the Continen- 
tal army, or accepted office under the Revolutionary govern- 
ment, we find the well-known names of Janney, Linton, 
Hutchinson, Taylor, Bunting, Stackhouse, Lovett, Canby, 
Lacey, et al. These young men were “dealt with” according 
to the discipline of the Meeting, for encouraging war and 
bloodshed, but it did not have the desired effect. This 
patriotic impulse was not confined to the young men alone, 
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for we learn from the records, that the elders of Richland 
Meeting were visited with ecclesiastical wrath for turning a 
cold shoulder upon poor old King George, at a time he so 
sorely stood in need of friends. But the Society could not 
hide the broad charity its creed inculeated under the banner 
of peace, and the members were not backward in relieving 
the sufferers by the war. Down to April, 1776, Friends had 
raised in the county £3900 for this purpose, distributed 
principally in New England; and while the British held 
Philadelphia, Falls Monthly Meeting authorized subscrip- 
tions to be taken up for the relief of her suffering inhabitants. 

More than an hundred years have rolled away since these 
events passed into history. Washington and the Continental 
army are entitled to the gratitude of every American, through 
all generations. When our people forget the heroic courage, 
forbearance, and suffering our free institutions cost, they will 
no longer be fit toenjoy them. Let us, therefore, I pray you, 
fondly remember the deeds of our Revolutionary fathers, and 
cherish their work as the apple of our eye. 
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NORTH SECOND STREET AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS. 
BY TOWNSEND WARD. 


The story of North Second Street necessarily begins at 
Market, where that of South Second Street ended. In con- 
nection, however, with the former article it may be said that 
since this went into the printer’s hands, the City Councils 
have provided that the northern end of Letitia Street may 
be opened to an equal width with the southern portion. 

William Bradford was the first person in America to issue 
proposals to print the Bible, which he did so early as 1687, 
but it is not known where his office was situated. Two 
years afterwards he printed some matter reflecting on public 
affairs, for which he was arrested. It was on his trial for 
this alleged offence, which probably took place at the Court 
House, that the liberty of the press was asserted for the 
first time in the history of the world. His son Andrew, also 
a printer, held the place of postmaster, and had his office on 
the west side of Second Street below Market; and in 1736, 
he advertised in his Mercury as follows :—*“ All persons who 
are indebted to Andrew Bradford, Post Master, for Postage 
of Letters, are desired forthwith to come and Pay the same: 
some having been above four years standing. And all Per- 
sons are desired to take notice, That whereas the giving 
Credits, and keeping Accounts of Postage of letters is found 
to be very troublesome (and has been a great Loss to the 
Postmaster, who has lost some Pounds by it), so, for the 
Future, he desires all Persons whatsoever to send Pay for 
their Letters, there being small running Cash enough in this 
Province. And for the Future there will be no Accounts 
kept for Postage, nor any Letters delivered without Postage 
paid.” 

Gabriel Thomas, in 1698, says: “There is lately built a 
Noble Towne House or Guild Hail, also a handsom Market 
House, and a convenient Prison.” These, along with the 
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whipping-post and pillory, stood in the middle of Market 
Street on the west side of Second. The “ Noble Towne 
Ilouse,” probably did not stand many years, as there seems 
to be good reason to suppose that a later structure, built on 
arches, was erected in 1707, and is the same that was taken 
down in 1837. It was an important place. Monarchs on their 
accession were there proclaimed ; wars were thence declared ;and 
peace, when it came to bless the people, there found a voice to 
utter it. New Governors addressed the people over whom 
they were appointed to rule, from its balcony; the emblem 
of sovereignty, the royal arms of England, was there dis- 
played. This quaint old painting with the initials and motto 
of Queen Anne, is preserved in the gallery of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. The Hall was the central point 
from which all distances were measured. It attracted to 
itself everything: in 1730, the vendue room, in the north- 
west corner, was rented to Patrick Baird, Chirurgeon. Lis 
name is on the First Dancing Assembly List, and there 
exists a portrait of him, both tending to prove that he was 
a person of some importance. 

The essential elements of government that had been 
gathered around the old court house, were provided none too 
soon. Forecast, no doubt, detected the rising troubles which 
culminated in 1706, when, in a panic, two constables were 
directed to be set upon the watch till further orders, and the 
market bell was arranged to be. rung in case the “ suspected 
ffrench vessels” appeared. Rumors of them came, but they 
came not. The equanimity of solid Friends was, however, 
greatly disturbed by the young Governor Evans, wildly 
rushing along the streets with a drawn sword held aloft, as 
if in search of a hidden foe. As no foe was found, Friends 
were satisfied in their minds that the governor was indis- 
ereet. Years rolled on, yet the dreaded French came not; 
and a whole generation passed away in peace. On the 17th 
of August, 1741, it appearing to Council that “ many disor- 
derly persons meet every evening about the Court House, and 
great numbers of negroes and others sit there with milk-pails 
and other things late at night, it is ordered by Council that all 
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persons depart thence in half an hour after sunset.” And 
thus it would seem that corruption had been bred among the 
lower orders, and in a degree that can hardly now be credited. 
On the 21st of July, 1768, Council “agreed that chains be made 
and put up across Market Street and Second Street, about sixty 
feet from the intersection of the streets, so as to prevent 
‘ carts and other carriages passing thro’ the market on market 
days, to be taken down at nine o’clock in the morning in 
Summer and ten in Winter.” It was perhaps from this 
example, that afterwards some of the churches resorted to 
the same mode of blockading travel, to sanction which, 
an Act of Assembly was passed about the year 1799, though 
the measure was opposed by so considerable a person as 
Robert Ralston. The practice was continued until less than 
half a century ago, when it was prohibited by another Act 
of Assembly, brought about in this wise. On a Sunday 
morning Mr. George L. Harrison drove into town to obtain 
a physician for some dying member of his father’s family. 
In attempting to return home, street after street was found 
to be closed against them, and much precious time was con- 
sequently lost. A narration of the occurrence was written 
by a friend, and sent to the late Jesse R. Burden, then in 
the Senate, who immediately secured the act of prohibition. 
That this was obtained upon its intrinsic merit is proved by 
the fact that Mr. Burden was unable to decipher the name 
of the writer, so he cut the signature off, and pasted it on 
the outside of his letter of reply. At Seventh and Locust 
Streets, and elsewhere I believe, may yet be seen in the curb- 
stones, iron sockets in which were inserted the iron posts 
to sustain the chains that were stretched across the streets. 
In the old court-house, near the site of which we still linger, 
the admiring audiences of the day listened to the eloquence 
of Francis, and Hamilton, and Chew, and Ross, and of Gallo- 
yay and Dickinson, and later, though hardly by a generation, 
came Wilson and Lewis, and Rawle, and Jared Ingersoll still 
to delight them. Their fees were in doubloons, and half-joes, 
and Spanish pistoles, and no doubt at times, in pieces-of-eight, 
for our commerce with the islands that supplied such coins, 
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was at that time great. It may be that the long-continued 
attempt to do without lawyers, resulted in the necessity, with 
such abounding wealth as was here, for that legal ability 
which, thus bred, has made the acumen of the Philadelphia 
Bar so proverbial. Separated from the laity by the garb of 
their profession, the black gown, the white band, and the 
wig, the members of the bar were in striking contrast with 
other gentlemen of the day. Those were arrayed in gar- 
ments of every hue,—blue, green, yellow, blossom, purple, 
scarlet, violet, and not a few, in those early days, in that 
delicate neutral tint, the drab. Perhaps being thus set apart, 
as it were, the eloquence of these noted advocates seemed to 
be that of creatures more than mortal. 

In 1695 there were about two thousand houses in the city, 
and the first building for Christ Church had been erected. 
Gabriel Thomas pronounced it to be “a very fine church.” 
With enlarged views the eastern end of the present building 
was commenced in 1727, the western portion in 1731, and 
the completion of the whole was effected in 1744; the steeple, 
however, not being added until 1753-4, when also the bells 
were obtained in London, and brought over in the Myrtilla 
by Captain Budden. They were always rung on his return 
to port. At the time of the Revolution they were saved by 
being removed to Allentown. The effigy of George III., 
torn down by the wily promoters of the Revolution, is pre- 
served in the muniment-room of the vestry, where also may 
be seen a hatchment, the last one used among us. When it 
is considered that this stately edifice was designed by an 
amateur, Dr. John Kearsley, and erected when Philadelphia 
was but a small town, it seems truly surprising that our 
boasted improvement and vastly increased mearis have yet 
left it the proud cathedral building of the city. It has 
always been admired, and it so impressed the architect Strick- 
land, that he executed an excellent large painting of it for 
the late Judge Kane, from whom it went to its present pos- 
sessor, Mr. Strickland Kneass. 

An edifice of the magnitude of Christ Church, prosecuted 
to completion at so early a time, must have seemed to the 
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simple-minded people of the day a work of magic. Could 
ordinary minds comprehend the grand unselfishness of a man 
possessed of the compelling power of a majestic will, they 
would at once cease to be ordinary. As this is impossible, 
we are not to be surprised that in 1748 Dr. John Kearsley 
presented a petition to the vestry, representing that since 
1727 he had served as Trustee and overseer in carrying on 
and rebuilding the church; that he had greatly neglected 
his private affairs; had undergone much fatigue; and had 
always been in advance large sums of money, some part of 
which he conceived had not been discharged to that day ; for 
all of which he had not received any consideration, or the 
least acknowledgment; but instead thereof had been fre- 
quently loaded with calumny and ill-treated by members of 
the congregation. At his request a committee was appointed 
to audit his accounts. In due time they reported the balance 
due him, and after speaking of his effective labors, they say, 
“ And we are of opinion that the uniformity and beauty of 
the structure, so far as it appears now finished, is greatly 
owing to the assiduity, care, pains, and labor of him the said 
Doctor John Kearsley ;” and they recommended “that he 
should be entreated to continue his further care and circum- 
spection henceforth, for the completion thereof.” He did 
so, for he loved the church of which he had become a vestry- 
man so early as 1719. In 1772 he died, in his eighty-eighth 
year, and by his will he bequeathed in trust to the United 
Churches of Christ’s and St. Peter’s the greater part of his 
estate for the establishment of a hospital for widows. His 
nephew, also a Dr. Kearsley, was a victim to the mob spirit of 
the time of the Revolution, and leaving the city the name was 
no longer known here. In 1789 Joseph Dobbins, of South 
Carolina, proposed to give to the hospital his entire estate, 
and confirmed his intention by his will which took effect on 
his death in 1804. As his estate included the lot of ground 
bounded by Spruce and Pine Streets between Eighteenth and 
Ninteenth, it can readily be understood how there came into 
existence so fine an establishment as that of Christ Church 
Hospital, situated on the west of the Park about a mile 
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north of George’s Hill. Measures that promise to be success- 
ful were taken some years ago to secure a sufficient endow- 
ment that Christ Church may be preserved, not alone as a 
monument, but for a continuance in the future of its career 
of usefulness. The chime of fine-toned bells bid the faithful 
to their prayers on Sunday and also on Wednesday and 
Friday of each week. And until 1871, on the evenings of 
Tuesday and Friday, to gladly listening ears they pealed out 
in joyous chime— 
“ Market-day to-morrow.” 


In my early childhood a story ran, that on a bleak Novem- 
ber evening, as two lads, both now living, passed Christ 
Church, they heard a weird, unearthly voice exclaiming, as 
they supposed, “I am in the bells, smothering.” Its reitera- 
tion arrested their attention, and seeking the sexton of the 
church, with him they entered it, and searched the steeple as 
well as the whole of the edifice, but without success. As 
they emerged from the building, after their fruitless effort, 
still the voice was heard, though feebler now, until in the 
course of about an hour it ceased. A month or more after- 
wards they heard, but never knew whether it was true or 
not, that for an entombment, the iron door of one of the 
ancient places of sepulchre, on the north side of the church, 
had then been recently opened, and that there, upon the 
steps, lay the body of a young lady in her shroud, who had 
been buried as dead, but reviving, had ascended them, alas! 
there to meet her fate. This is the story, as clear and dis- 
tinct to my mind now as it was when first I heard it. One 
of the persons who heard the voice and made the search has 
recently again related the event tome. Mr. Bringhurst, the 
undertaker, assured me, some years ago, that no such incident 
could have occurred without his knowledge, and that none 
such had occurred. The story, however, has always haunted 
me, and is indelibly associated with my early recollections 
of the church. 

Pewter-Platter Alley is opposite the church, and extends to 
Front Street. It took its name from Enoch Story’s inn, situ- 
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ated there, which displayed that useful, and at the time 
almost universal, household article as its sign. With an en- 
ergetic spirit of progress, almost amounting to restlessness, 
the power of the city government was invoked some years 
ago, and with all the forms of law, and by its authority, the 
name of the alley was duly changed, and great honor was 
conferred thereby upon that noted citizen, Mr. Jones. <A 
few years of his name was, however, considered suflicient, 
for in this country each one must have his share, and now it 
is again changed, this time to Church Street. It rarely hap- 
pens that the tendency to confer these cheap and empty 
honors can be checked. One instance, however, can be re- 
called. When the bill to change the name of Elbow Lane, in 
Third Street north of Chestnut, to Leland Place, had passed 
one chamber of Councils, it was defeated in the other by 
the proposal of a compromise—to combine the old and the 
proposed name, and to call it “ Leland’s Elbow Lane.” 

It was shortly after Gabriel Thomas wrote of Pennsylvania 
that John Evans became its Governor. He was in the exu- 
berance of youth, and of a spirit not easily to be repressed, 
so he flogged a constable. Not only was the peace of the 
king thus invaded, and from a most unwonted quarter, but 
a worthy subject was abused, for the constables of that day 
were selected from the men of property and of good repute. 
The affair was therefore a serious one; but as the Governor 
deemed himself also to be a person of some importance, the 
matter proved of no easy solution. At another time Evans 
and young William Penn were engaged in a frolic at the 
Pewter-Platter, and again the watch was beaten by the 
Governor, and again Friends were scandalized. No doubt 
had the career of the Governor been continued much longer 
a pewter-mug would aptly have been added to the platter 
that designated the inn. 

Further to the east, in King, or Water Street as it is now 
styled, at the corner of the first alley north of High or Mar- 
ket Street, Chief-Justice Allen lived, about or after the mid- 
dle of the last century. He had been a great merchant, and 
took a deep interest in the two expeditions fitted out by 
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Philadelphians, which sailed from this city in 1753 and 
1754 to discover the Northwest Passage. The style of his 
establishment may be imagined from his famous coach with 
its four black horses, and his English coachman, who was an 
accomplished whip. In this stately manner would the Chief- 
Justice be driven to his fine country-seat at Mount Airy, 
where all that remains of so much grandeur is his name in 
* Allen’s Lane.” In Water Street was the residence in late 
years of Stephen Girard—his counting-room being on the 
ground-floor of the house. The brass knocker that orna- 
mented his front door is preserved in the collection of the 
Historical Society. Returning to Second Street: on the 
ast side, north of Pewter-Platter Alley, was the pub- 
lishing office of that noted character, William Cobbett, who 
ejected highly concentrated venom from fretful quills, under 
the well-chosen pseudonym of Peter Porcupine. On the west 
side, near to Arch Street, there is, running westwardly, what 
once was Fromberger’s Court, and in it was a Baptist church. 
Governor Samuel Ward, of Rhode Island, dying in this city 
while a member of the Continental Congress, was buried 
there, but some twenty years ago his remains were removed 
to his native place. The court is now named Ledger Place, 
and a factory occupies the site of the church. When the 
court reaches its western end, it turns southwardly until it 
joins Ilartung’s Alley. At the northwest corner of the 
junction are the walls, a few years ago increased in height, 
of a building that in its day was of some pretension. It is 
now connected with McKean, Borie & Newhall’s great sugar 
refinery. It contained pieces of fine old furniture, now care- 
fully preserved, and is thought to have been at one time the 
parsonage of Christ Church, and at another time used for the 
parish school. A parsonage or “ minister’s house” is spoken 
of in 1709, in 1750, and again in 1766, in the history of 
Christ Church, but the site is not mentioned. The George Inn, 
at the southwest corner of Second Street and Mulberry, or 
Arch, was the place of rendezvous of the New York and 
Baltimore mail coaches. Mulberry Street lost its name from 
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the arch over the gully in that street at Front, which was 
removed in 1721, leaving its legacy in the new name. 

On the west side of Second Street above Arch, at No. 136, 
was Morris’s brewery, old No. 86; at a later time the New- 
lins had it. It was a place of favorite resort for the British 
soldiers while they occupied the city. There is, or was, 
affixed to the house, as is said, Franklin’s first lightning rod, 
still inviting the subtle fluid to gently leave or descend to 
the earth. No. 90 of the old numbering, about two-thirds of 
the distance to Race Street, was a two-storicd double house 
of brick that stood some six or eight feet back from the line, 
the garden extending to Moravian Alley or Bread Street, 
about two hundred feet. Previous to 1740 it had been oceu- 
pied, as is related, by a governor of the Province. In 1742 
it became the residence of John Stephen Benezet, father of 
that Anthony whose good deeds done in the flesh have kept 
his memory green. To the north of this house the old No, 
104 was the printing office of Charles Cist, a Russian by birth, 
the ancestor of persons well known here, and in Wilkes- 
Barré and Cincinnati. Conrad Zentler was Cist’s successor, 
and for many successive years published the German Alma- 
nac. He also issued a German newspaper, entitled the 
American Observer. Coombe’s Alley, just south of Arch 
Street, and Elfreth’s Alley, north of it, both extending 
from Second Street to Front, should not be overlooked. 
The latter is unusually cleanly. They both contain many 
houses erected at an early time, and they present much the 
appearance of some of the narrow streets of London. 

Out of Second Street, but near at hand, on the north side 
of Race Street near Third, at the old No. 87, Godfrey Iaga, 
about 1778, established himself as a grocer. His success in 
business was considerable, and he became an importer of 
German goods. He afterwards lived, first at the southeast 
corner of Sixth and Market Streets, and subsequently in 
the “Gothic Mansion,” built by John Dorsey, on the north 
side of Chestnut Street, east of Thitteenth. West of 
Third Street, the house No. 117, now No. 313, was, in 
the last century, the inn of Henry Epply. <A party, the 
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Assembly, it is said, was once given there, and was 
patronized by Mrs. William Bingham. Washington, and 
Cornplanter, and Louis Philippe, according to the Chronicler 
Abraham Ritter, also indulged in festivities in that house. 
About the year 1806 it became the place of residence of John 
Warder, and in 1830 of his son-in-law John Bacon, spoken of 
‘in connection with Letitia Court, who continued to live there 
until a year or two before his death, in the year 1859. A 
red frame building of but one story, or as some more cor- 
rectly held but about two-thirds of a story, in height, on the 
west side of Third Street below Race, No. 94, now No. 148, 

yas the place of business of Frederick Beates from Lan- 
caster County, until his death, in 1841. In a career of many 
years as a scrivener, he was justly distinguished for remark- 
able proficiency, and was not less noted for ]:is almost ab- 
surdly moderate charges, which however, with his economy, 
resulted in the accumulation of a competent fortune. To the 
south of the hut where Beates labored, on the east side of 
Third Street, below Arch, there was in former days Hieskell’s 
City Hotel. It was at that house, ’tis said, that the humor- 
ous Dr. Chapman was introduced to some Indian warriors 
then on a visit to the cities of the palefaces. As he took 
the hand of the celebrated Black Hawk, he said, “I am 
glad to meet so famous a chieftain.” Then turning to an 
Indian boy alongside, he continued, “This, I suppose, is your 
son, Tommy Hawk.” The story no doubt arose from an 
occurrence at Nicholas Biddle’s dinner table. Dr. Chapman 
being asked what was the name of Black Hawk’s son, at once 
replied “Tommy Hawk.” General Jackson, while President, 
was entertained at the City Hotel; and John Randolph of 
Roanoke died there. Opposite to its site, but perhaps a little 
to the southward, in the rear of Nos. 46 and 48 North Third 
Street, inclosed by walls, and now inaccessible, is a burial 
place, not yet desecrated. The story connected with it, as I 
heard it in my youth, was that a successful carpenter, whose 
shop was on the lot, directed “that he should be buried 
there, and just at the head of his carpenter’s bench, so that 
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the shavings as they fell might make sweet music to his 
soul.” 

Sassafras Strect led directly to the Race-course, and was 
used for speeding horses, and so it lost its name, and now is 
known to us as Race Street. At the southeast corner of it 
and Second Street, there was, about the beginning of the 
century, the Pension Frangaise, with its forty windows all 
filled with refugees from the bloody massacres in the French 
Islands. Guillermin’s history of that revolution, in St. 
Domingo, was published, in 1810, by P. M. Lafourcade, who 
lived at the northwest corner. The great double house that 
stood on the west side of Front Street, below Race, was the 
mansion of John Swift, Collector of the Port in Colonial 
times, and afterwards of Isaac Wharton, who in the year 
1796 sold it to Ilenry Pratt. Its amplitude of front-door 
steps has been perpetuated by the race of its later owners at 
their mansions in Walnut Street at Twentieth. Alexander 
James Dallas, at one time Secretary of the Treasury of the 
Federal Government, had his residence also on the west side 
of Front Street, but nearer to Arch, the number being 80, 
now 110. When the British occupied the city Colonel Aber- 
crombie, a brother of the English general who was killed in 
Egypt, was quartered in Whitehead’s house, in Valley or 
Vine Street, the second house west of Cable Lane or New 
Market Street. 

We return again to Second Street, but by way of Valley 
Street, as Vine once was called ; nothing but shops, and these 
with such an endless variety of goods as would have sadly 
puzzled the Sultan, who in the story of the Arabian Nights 
confined each business to its respective quarter. Along this 
street all seem mixed up—apothecary shops, and stove and 
crockery stores, blacksmiths and whitesmiths, snuff shops 


and coppersmiths, ironmongers, and the needful stores of 
grocery are lost among the vastly more numerous displays of 
drygoods. Tea stores, with the brilliant color which of late 
that trade has assumed, stand out sufficiently marked in the 
southern portion of the street, but as we go northward some 
enterprising tobacconist, or even some other dealer, assumes 
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what for a while was thought to be an appropriated color, 
and at last all is dire confusion—there seems to be one end- 
less variety store, miles in length. 

New Street, just to the south of Vine, now extends from 
Front Street to Fourth. It is not, however, in an unbroken 
line, nor is it of equal width. From Front to Second Street 
it was formerly called Key’s Alley; from Second Street to 
Third, Elm Street; and from Third Street to Fourth, Story 
Street. This latter name was lost at an early day, for Du- 
ponceau, after speaking of the experience of Baron Steuben 
and himself at the Slate-Roof House, says: “The next day 
a house was provided for us in New Street, where we 
staid but a few days, being anxious to join the army. 
That quarter of the city was then inhabited almost en- 
tirely by Germans; hardly any other language than the 
German was heard in the streets, or seen on the signs in front 
of the shops, so that Baron Steuben fancied himself again in 
his native country.” This feature of that part of Philadel- 
phia has been continued, and has extended over a vastly 
greater area. Some twenty years ago, in a long walk of a 
summer evening along Second Street, and Cable Lane or New 
Market Street, and Ann, as part of St. John Street once was 
called, near to and parallel with Second, I heard nothing but 
German spoken, and found it difficult to realize that I was in 
America. That part of New Street between Front and Second 
was formerly called Key’s Alley, and at that time the “ North 
Meeting-House of Friends,” now at Sixth and Noble Streets, 
was situated there. The alley took its name from John Key, 
who was born in 1682, in a cave at the northwest corner of 
Vine and King, or Water Street, where afterwards stood the 
“ Penny-Pot House,” that in after years came to be called the 
“ Jolly-Tar Inn.” As Key was the first born of the colonists 
settled at Philadelphia, under the grant by Charles II., Wil- 
liam Penn signalized the event by issuing to him a warrant 
for a lot of ground, 49} feet by 306 feet, on the south side of 
Race Street, opposite to Penington’s Alley, now Crown 
Street. Swarthmore Place, opening from the east side of 
Second Street, and to the south of Key’s Alley, when one is 
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fairly in it, appears to be quite open and clean. There are 
within view, however, rows of smaller houses, in narrower 
courts, that seem to promise a less agreeable sight. A 
greater width of Vine and Dock Streets, at the river front, 
may be accounted for by the fact that between these points 
the river bank was higher, while at them the low land 
afforded good landing places. Consequently, in 1701, Wil- 
liam Penn ordained, “ that the landing-places, now and here- 
tofore at the Penny-Pot House and Blue Anchor, shall be 
kept open and common for the use of the city.” A fire that 
occurred on the 9th of July, 1850, extended along Second 
Street from New northward, and eastwardly to the river, and 
destroyed three hundred and sixty-seven houses. On some of 
the lots in Front Street near Vine no houses have, since then, 
been erected. The ancient District of the Northern Lib- 
erties is now at hand. Dr. John Goodson, “ Practitioner of 
Physic,” and perhaps the first one here, came to Upland 
(Chester), in 1680, but when Penn arrived, he immediately 
moved hither. His marriage, from the Northern Liberties, 
is recorded in 1711. 

We are again in Front Street, and near Callowhill, named 
after William Penn’s second wife, and not after the “ Gallows 
Hill,” as many have supposed, and not without some reason. 
An Indian who had committed a murder was hung at Pegg’s 
Run, at the junction of Cable Lane. The crowd that assem- 
bled to witness the execution stood upon the hill which after- 
wards took the name of “Gallows Hill.” From the river 
Delaware to Fourth Street Callowhill was formerly called 
New Street. As early as 1785 Captain Charles Biddle lived 
in Front Street somewhere between Callowhill Street and 
Poole’s Bridge over the Cohocksink, as the Indians styled 
the little streain that afterwards our people called Pegg’s 
Run. He removed some years later to a house in Chestnut 
Street below Fifth, that stood where the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany for Insurance on Lives, ete., now has its office. Highly 
esteemed in Berks County, where at one‘time he had lived, 
its sturdy people made him their representative in the Su- 
preme Executive Council. There he was made Vice-President, 
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Dr. Franklin being President. The infirmities of age were 
upon this veteran, so that there devolved on Biddle most of 
the duties of the office. In 1793, when “ Terror” held its 
sway in France, the French frigate Ambuscade, citizen Bom- 
pard commanding, came up the river and anchored off Cal- 
lowhill Street wharf. Her crew riotously took to the streets, 
threatening the English who were here. This made her stay 
brief, for our people liked not such doings, and so she sailed 
away. On the first of August, off Long Branch, she met the 
British frigate Boston, Captain Courtenay, a nephew of the 
Earl of Bute, and a relative of Viscount Courtenay, com- 
manding. They fought for two hours or more, when they 
drew off, both having received great damage, and both com- 
manders being killed. Captain Biddle, at that time passing 
the summer at Long Branch, witnessed the action from the 
porch of his boarding-house. 

As Cable Lane, or New Market Street, crosses Callowhill, 
openings appear at each corner, and on them the “ Green- 
wich Markets” were formerly held. Adjoining the northeast 
corner of the “ Diamond” was Hare’s ancient brewery, after- 
wards Gaul’s, and now belonging to Mr. John F. Betz. The 
southwest corner revives an early recollection. In my boy- 
hood, as I walked in Second Street, I have seen striding 
along with majestic tread a grave and sombre-looking man 
clad entirely in white. His coat and trowsers, if my memory 
serves, were of duck, and of the same material were the shoes 
he wore, as also was the formally shaped hat upon his head. 
He carried in his hand a small tin case. He was a barber; so 
as he led the people by the nose, perhaps he was in some 
degree justified in his fancy that he was the King of Spain, 
and that the people he thus led were his subjects. His 
“Castle in Spain” consisted of a small frame house, on wheels, 
that stood upon the southwest corner of the “ Diamond.” 

In 1709, Penn, contemplating a return to this country, 
wrote: “ Pray get Daniel Pegg’s, or some such remote place, 
in good order for me and family.” Long afterwards the 
place continued to be “ remote,” for Butler kept the kennel 
of hounds for the Fox-Hunting Club near by. The kennel 
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was on the brow of the hill, north of Callowhill Street ana 
about sixty feet west of Second. To the northeast of this is 
Glenwood Court, extending from Pegg Street to Bloody 
Lane, or Noble Street. No man who ever had anything to 
do with the painfully rectangular system of Philadelphia 
streets, could have had a hand in devising a place with so 
many and such narrow approaches, and yet with so much 
accommodation in its interior. Westmore Place, somewhat 
to the north, is reached through a three-foot alley-way along- 
side of No. 515 North Second Street. It contains six houses 
of brick, three stories in height, the walls of the upper 
stories projecting some three feet and supported by iron col- 
umns. The open view, the quietude and cleanliness of the 
place, and the satisfaction of the occupants in having so 
agreeable a place of residence, are calculated to disabuse the 
mind of a visitor of much of his preconceived notions as to 
courts being necessarily undesirable as places of residence. 
A little to the north of Westmore Place is Buttonwood 
Street, the eastern end of which, from Second to Third, was 
formerly called Tamany, after a most justly honored king of 
the Indians. Oliver Evans and John Fitch, whose names 
are so indelibly connected with transportation by means of 
steam—the one on the water and the other on the land— 
both lived in North Second Street. Owing, however, to the 
change in numbering, it would not perhaps be easy to deter- 
mine the exact places. In 1791, “John Fitch, owner of the 
steamboat,” was at No. 462. In 1793, Oliver Evans was at 
No. 437, and in 1796 he was at No. 215. <At that time No. 
201 was just to the south of Vine Street. 

Artillery Lane, afterwards Duke Street, and now Dana, 
heralds the region known more than a century ago as “Cam- 
pington.” The war of 1756, that raged over the four quar- 
ters of the earth, with results that made Pitt so famous, was 
begun in Pennsylvania, and at the place where his name is 
perpetuated, where Pittsburgh now is, at the forks of the 
Ohio. That important place being an objective point, British 
regiments were quickly gathered in this city, and barracks 
extending from Tamany to Green, and from Second to Third 
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Streets, were erected for them. The hall afterwards used by 
the Commissioners of the late District of the Northern Liber- 
ties, situated on the east side of Third Street below Green, 
was built for the officers. In 1765, not long after the bar- 
racks were erected, there was an attempt to make, in the 
region hereabouts, “The town of Bath in the Northern 
Liberties.” The site was south of George Street, and ex- 
tended westward to Sixth, but it seems not certain how near 
it came to Second Street. It was a short-lived bantling, but 
that it was a reality may be seen from the ticket preserved 
in the collections of the Historical Society, which sets forth 
that “‘ The Possessor of this Ticket, having paid One Pistole, 
is entitled to the Privilege of using the Cold Bath during 
the Season.” The sign was “The Rose of Bath,” and it 
would seem that Dr. Kearsley was one of the projectors. 
Among those who came here in the early times were the 
family of Coats. For a while they lived in a cave which was 
situated at the southwest corner of Green and Front Streets. 
After no great length of time they erected a building there, 
and with some degree of pride they preserved their cave in 
the cellar of the house. In 1831 it was spoken of as remain- 
ing until about that time. William Coats, Sr., of this family, 
died on the first of April, 1749, and bequeathed a lot of 
ground at the corner of Third and Brown Streets to his 
family for their burial-place. It remained until about 1848. 
He also left an adjoining lot on which a church was to be 
erected. The family gave its name to a street that has now 
lost it, while the name of Brown Street was taken from a son- 
in-law of William Coats,Sr. In the case of Coates Street the 
letter “e” is incorrect, while in Brown Street it is just as in- 
correctly omitted. Fairmount Avenue is composed of Coates 
Street from the Delaware to Old York Road; Hickory Lane 
from Old York Road to Ridge Avenue; Vineyard Lane, 
Plumsted Lane, afterwards Francis Lane, and then New 
Hickory Lane, from Ridge Avenue to the Schuylkill River ; 
the whole being subsequently known as Coates Street and 
now as Fairmount Avenue. Poplar Street from the Dela- 
ware to Front Street was formerly Marsh Street. It was 
perhaps near here, and to the eastward—but the site seems 
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to be unknown—that “ Bachelor’s Hall,” a club-house of the 
Colonial era, was situated. 

Second Street, from Fairmount Avenue to Poplar Street, 
is again of increased width, affording room for two market 
houses. In earlier days the farmers themselves almost exclu- 
sively supplied the markets, a custom fortunately not alto- 
gether abandoned. The market houses of North and South 
Second Street, whose united length is about half a mile, 
important as they may seem, sink into an insignificance that 
can hardly be estimated by one who has not seen the sight, 
some twenty years ago, of a “ Market Day” on Wednesday 
or Saturday, particularly that one preceding Christmas. On 
such a day the entire street for its whole three miles was lined 
with waggons, without horses and close to each other, and all 
would be so loaded with provisions as to impress the beholder 
with the fact that he was in the centre of one of the most 
bountiful regions of the earth. Full supplies in the early days 
of poor roads, were, however, in a great degree dependent on 
good weather. For the accommodation of the farmers and 
their horses numerous hostelries were required, and these 
were constructed after the fashion our forefathers used in 
England. An unpretending front had—and as some remain, 
it may be said has—alongside of it an arched passage-way 
for horses and waggons into a most spacious court-yard, back 
of which is extensive stabling. The numerous rooms of the 
ample rear buildings open on the long galleries that surround 
and overlook the court-yard. Such, almost identical in its 
features, was “ The Tabard,” where the poet Chaucer met the 
Canterbury pilgrims, or the hostel from the portals of which, 
in a later day, issued the humorous Samuel Weller. Look- 
ing upon such a place the entire significance of the word 
“Inn” may be fully realized. In such court-yards, in the 
time of Shakspeare, plays were acted before audiences, the 
richer part of the spectators occupying the galleries. Sup- 
ported on a stout pole in front of the inn would be a sign- 
board, and painted thereon by a West,.a Rutter, or a Wood- 
side, would be a “Camel,” a “ Bull’s Head,” a “ Rising Sun,” 
or the favorite “ King of Prussia,” as fancy might suggest. 
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Between Race and Laurel Streets, and in some of those near 
by, such inns and signs may yet be seen. 

We turn again into Front Street, and at a point of more 
than ordinary interest. Just prior to the battle of Brandy- 
wine Washington’s army passed through Philadelphia, 
marching down Front Street to Chestnut and out that street 

‘to “The Common,” at Centre Square. Though not well 
uniformed it presented a creditable appearance. The result 
of the defeat at Brandywine is to be found in what the news- 
papers of the day have to say. September 26,1778. “The 
British and Hessian Grenadiers, with a detachment of Royal 
Artillery, marched into and took possession of the city of 
Philadelphia. They passed down Second Street, headed by 
Colonel Harcourt (afterwards the Earl), with a party of 
Light Dragoons, under the command of Earl Cornwallis, 
who was attended at the head of the Grenadiers by Sir Wil- 
liam Erskine, Commissary-General Wier, and a number of 
other officers of distinction, with the band of music playing 
‘God Save the King.’” 

The proud array of armed hosts came, and it went away ; 
and with it there departed of the civil population three 
thousand loyal people, who fearing to meet the wrath of the 
incoming Americans went into exile. This was much in the 
style of the republics of Greece in ancient days, which shows 
that lust after power and property remains about the same in 
the human breast. Recently, by the liberality of some of its 
members, the Historical Society secured the “ Plans of the 
English Lines near Philadelphia,” drawn by Colonel Lewis 
Nicola immediately after the evacuation. They have proved 
of great service in furnishing material that otherwise could 
not have been obtained. Colonel Nicola denotes by red 
crosses the twenty-nine houses that were destroyed in order 
to properly construct the works, or that their efficiency 
might not be obstructed. Redoubt No. 1 was on the river 
bank at the mouth of the Conoquonoke, which is now about 
at the foot of Laurel Street. The entrance into the British 
lines was by Front Street, at the point where the German- 
town Avenue begins, and the works there were apparently 
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formidable. <A little outside of that point barriers were 
erected across both the road to Germantown and that to Ken- 
sington or Frankford, with a crémailltre work between 
them, cut out of the bank that extended from one road to 
the other. Redoubt No. 2 was on the west side of Front 
Street ; and Redoubt No. 3 on the west side of Third, while 
a little further to westward there was a lunette. The works 
extended along Poplar Lane, abatis running from redoubt to 
redoubt. Redoubt No. 10 was on Fairmount, where the 
basin now is, two and a-half miles from the first redoubt ; 
and the last redoubt, guarding the Schuylkill, at the Middle 
Ferry, was just where the intersection of Twenty-second 
Street and Chestnut now is; and one mile south of Redoubt 
No. 10. An “Advanced Redoubt” was on the high ground 
not far to the northwest of where now Girard Avenue crosses 
Broad Street. Dr. William A. Irvine remembers playing, 
when a boy, among the ruins of Redoubt No. 10, and from 
that point he could see, about the year 1815, the beautiful 
bridge that then had recently spanned the Schuylkill at the 
Upper Ferry. This marvellous structure was four hundred 
feet long, the chord of the arch three hundred and forty feet, 
ninety-eight feet longer than any other bridge then known. 
It was constructed on a novel principle, and was designed and 
executed by Lewis Wernwag, who in the course of his work 
conceived, it is said, the plan of the present Water Works. 
By preserving the charming natural scenery of the place, he 
has ultimately had much to do with bringing about the great 
Park at Fairmount. 

At Otter Street, in Second, is the double house of the Fitler 
family, recently vacated, and near by are two or three other 
houses used only as dwellings, but with these exceptions the 
long array of shops is continued, and even still further to 
the north, for between the avenues of Germantown and Gi- 
rard, there are again but two or three so used. On the east 
side, at the corner of Jefferson Street, stands the large Roman 
Catholic Church of St. Michael. Above this the buildings 
are mostly dwelling houses. At Berks Street factories begin 
to appear, and lumber yards, and an occasional vacant lot; 
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and for the distance of half a mile only about one-third of 
the lots are built upon. In this vicinity is a small German 
church, erected in 1874. Above Susquehanna Avenue there 
are numerous houses, nearly all exclusively used as dwell- 
ings. These are on a part of the Norris estate, which fronts 
on Germantown Avenue. Above Huntingdon Street there 
are but few buildings, and still fewer above Lehigh Avenue, 
where the end of the pavement is reached. It will be ob- 
served that the streets in the northern part of the city are 
named, to a great extent, after the counties of the State. To 
the west of this upper part of Second Street, at some little 
distance, is the Kensington Reservoir, and to the east, on 
Lehigh Avenue, are the fine grounds and stately buildings of 
the Episcopal Hospital, a charity founded by Bishop Potter, 
and owing much to the liberality of the late Miss Leamy 
and to Mr. John Welsh. 

The region to the east and to the west of this upper part 
of Second Street, from Brown Street northwardly, is so filled 
with factories as to arrest the attention of a visitor. It may 
be that this is, in a considerable degree, the result of a suc- 
cessful business long pursued by one family, and thus John 
Harrison demands some notice. He was a son of Thomas Har- 
rison, a Friend, who came from London in 1763, and married 
Sarah Richards, of ChesterCounty. She was a Quaker preacher 
who visited Europe, and who, while there, had an interview 
with George III. John Harrison was an apprentice in the 
apothecary shop of Speakman, at No. 24 South Second Street. 
Ile also had the advantage of having studied in England and 
under the eminent Joseph Priestley, who discovered oxygen 
and who left England on account of his political principles, 
and came to Northumberland, in Pennsylvania. In 1793, 
John Harrison was the first one in this country to manufac- 
ture oil of vitriol, and in 1801 he was for a while of the 
firm of Betton & Harrison. The early works were on the 
north side of Green Street, east of Fourth. The business, 
not being sufficiently remunerative, was for a time closed, 
but in 1804 it was resumed, however, at a new place. This 
was near the Frankford Road, at the first toll-gate, where 
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Huntingdon Street crosses Second, where it was continued 
for many years, and where are now the works of the 
“Western White Lead Company,” under the same proprie- 
torship. Harrison’s mansion-house, long the residence of his 
son-in-law, Benjamin P. Hunt, stands on the Frankford Ave- 
nue, in this vicinity. Sulphuric acid is the most important 
chemical of the arts, but being an article that cannot easily 
bear transportation, on account of the necessity to pack it in 
glass and the consequent danger of breakage, other industries 
requiring it must gather around the works where the needful 
article is made. ‘Towards them, therefore, are drawn the 
textile fabric manufacturer, who needs to have his yarns 
bleached or dyed ; the paper manufacturer ; the iron worker ; 
the button manufacturer ; the galvanizer ; the calico printer ; 
the manufacturer of oilees ; of white lead, who uses vinegar 
distilled from wood ; as well as a host of others. So diversi- 
fied a manufacturing population attracts to itself other indus- 
tries not so intimately dependent on the acid, but which 
require the skilled workmen who abound in such a region. 
The works for the manufacture of the acid, on a vastly en- 
larged scale, have now been transferred to Gray’s Ferry, 
whence transportation by rail or water is readily effected 
to all points. We can now easily understand Liebig when 
he says, “ The quantity of sulphuric acid made in a country 
is a sure index to its wealth and prosperity,” and also appre- 
ciate the value of the labour of John Harrison when it is 
considered that he saw this article sold at seventy-five cents 
the pound, while his sons have seen it sold for one and a-half 
cents the pound. 

Second Street continued is for near a mile the turnpike, 
when begins the Newtown Railroad. Gunner’s Run, passing 
through Lippincott’s woods, is just half a mile north of 
Lehigh Avenue, and the Richmond branch of the Reading 
Railroad not quite that distance. In going northward from 
Fairmount Avenue, or Coates Street, the course of the river 
Delaware is again to the eastward, and much more so than is 
the case below the old Navy Yard. The Richmond coal 
wharves, to the southeast, are more than one and a half 
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miles distant from Second Street at Lehigh Avenue. Due 
east, the river is about two and three-quarter miles from 
Second Street; the distance along the river bank between 
the two points being about one and a half miles. 

The entire length of pavement in Second Street is twenty- 
seven thousand feet, or rather more than five miles. The 
street is compactly built for the distance of three and a half 
miles, and most of the buildings contain goods for sale. 
Computing the average width of houses to be twenty feet, 
which, however, is too much, there are more than two thou- 
sand shops, and in all not less than two thousand five hun- 
dred buildings, nearly all of which are occupied by families. 
The number of inhabitants of the street can therefore be but 
little, if any, short of seventeen thousand. A striking feature 
of the street is the small number of churches, there being but 
four, and of these two are quite small. What most distinctly 
stamps the street as a great thoroughfare, is the fact that 
very nearly all the buildings are occupied. Throughout its 
great length there were in 1869 twelve houses for sale and 
fourteen houses and seven rooms to rent. Some of the houses 
had been quite recently erected. In September, 1879, there 
were six houses for sale and sixty houses and eleven rooms 
to rent. 

The great Indian King, Tamany, lived, it is said, at Shack- 
amaxon, not far from the course of our walk. And Fairman, 
too, that early pioneer, lived there also, who, the year before 
Penn’s arrival, went to Burlington to be married, as the 
records of the Quaker Meeting at that place show. He 
speaks, in 1682-3, of ** The leaving of my house in the winter 
season for the Proprietor’s use,” so that William Penn also 
once lived there. In this antiquarian pilgrimage one would 
therefore naturally be led to seek the site of Penn’s Treaty 
with the Indians at this same place, Shackamaxon. It is 
situated on the margin of the Lenape-Wihittuck of the In- 
dians; or the Swenska River of the West Indies, according 
to the Swedes; or the river Delaware, named after Lord 
De la Warr, of England, far to the east of the northern part 
of Second Street, and to reach it we leave Second Street at 
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Laurel, and pass by Disston’s great works, northeast wardly 
for the distance of a mile or more, to near Cramp’s Dry 
Dock. There, on the east side of Beach Street, north of 
Hanover, stands a mean-looking and ill-cared-for monument, 
near the site of the “Treaty Elm Tree.” The exact spot was 
marked by a post in the ground at the distance of about fifty 
feet ina line 8.S.E. from the monument. An Act of the 
Legislature of 1852 authorized the purchase of the ground 
around the site, but it has not yet been carried into effect. 
It has been urged that there was no treaty made at Shack- 
amaxon, because there is no record of the words spoken 
there. No such record is needed, for the treaty was one of 
friendship, and not one of purchase, as was for a long time 
usually stated in historical works. The Indian title to the 
land along the river Delaware had been extinguished many 
years before Penn’s arrival here. There are in existence let- 
ters of Penn to the Indians, telling them of his intention to 
meet them and to live with them inamity. It is known that 
he did so meet them and did so live with them. If, there- 
fore, everything concerning the Treaty under the Elm Tree 
be swept away but the bare fact that Penn and the Indians 
clasped their hands in friendship, and that that friendship 
remained unbroken, yet the treaty so made must stand, 
perhaps alone, but ever to be held as one of the greatest 
moral events in the history of the world. There where the 
Elm Tree stood, held sacred by British soldiers in 1778, the 
monument stands, and there may it stand until there is a 
more fitting recognition of the spot which the lapse of time 


only makes more remarkable as the locality where a treaty 


was made “ which was not sworn to, and never broken.” 
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SOME LETTERS AND AN ABSTRACT OF LETTERS 
FROM PENNSYLVANIA. 


ConTAINING THE STATE AND IMPROVEMENT OF THAT PROVINCE. 


Published to Prevent Mis-Reports, London, 1691. 


[During the next two years we purpose to reprint in the Magazine a series 
of tracts which were issued during the infancy of Penn’s colony, setting 
forth the many advantages it offered to persons desirous of coming to 
America, and which might properly be termed Pennsylvania Emigration 
Tracts. 

The originals of these are all excessively scarce, and as they contain the 
most reliable information we have regarding the planting of the colony, and 
but few have been reprinted, we are sure that, in view of the near approach 
of the Bi-Centennial Anniversary of Penn’s landing, they will be of interest 
to our readers. 

The series, as far as we at present know, will consist of seven pamphlets, 
printed between the years 1681 and 1691. It will not, however, be possible 
to publish them in chronological order, as transcripts of several of them 
have not been obtained, and of the others it is proper that preference should 
be given to such as have never been reprinted. It is to be regretted that 
these precious memorials cannot be produced in fac-simile, but some of them 
are of a size that makes it impossible to do so and have them in the Maga- 
zine. The title pages, however, will be copied exactly by one of the photo- 
graphic processes, and the sizes of the original noted. The following is a 


list of what it is at present proposed to print :— 


Some Account of the Province of Pennsilvania in America; Lately Granted 
under the Great Seal of England to William Penn, ete. Together with 
Priviledges and Powers necessary to the well-governing thereof. Made 
publick for the Information of such as are or may be disposed to Transport 


themselves as Servants into those Parts. London, 1681. 


The Articles, Settlement, and Officers of the Free Society of Traders in 


Pennsilvania: Agreed upon by divers Merchants And Others for the better 
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Improvement and Government of Trade in that Province. Fol. London, 
1682. 


Information and Direction to Such Persons as are inclined to America, 
more Especially Those related to the Province of Pennsylvania. Fol. Lon- 
don, 1682? 


A Letter from William Penn Proprietary and Governour of Pennsylvania 
In America, To the Committee of the Free Society of Traders of that Pro- 


vince, residing in London. Fol. London, 1683. 


A Further Account of the Province of Pennsylvania and its Improvements. 
For the Satisfaction of those that are Adventurers, and enclined to be so. 


Ato. London, 16835. 


A Letter from Doctor More, with passages out of several Letters from per- 
sons of good credit, relating to the state of improvement of the Province of 
Pennsylvania. Published to prevent false reports. Printed in the year 


1687. 4to., 11 pp. 


Some Letters and an Abstract of Letters from Pennsylvania, Containing 
The State and Improvement of that Province. Published to prevent Mis- 
Reports. 4to. London, 1691. 


This list may be revised if other publications of a similar character and 
of greater interest are met with, or if it is thought better to substitute selec- 
tions from unpublished manuscripts in place of some of the works named. 
We will be greatly obliged to any one who will assist us by furnishing the 
titles of such as are not in our list. 

The tract with which we begin the series has not, we believe, been re- 
printed. A copy came into the possession of the Historical Society with the 
Penn Papers, and, with the exception of one in the library of the late John 
Carter Brown, of Providence, is the only one we know of. The title page 


is the same size as the fac-simile. The work itself is a small 4to. of 12 


pages. | 
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SOME LETTERS, AND ABSTRACTS OF LETTERS FROM 
PENNSYLVANIA, §c. 
Dear FRIEND, 

Many have been the earnest Desires of my Heart to see 
thee, thy dear Wife and tender Children, whom I truly love 
in the Lord; and I know here is a People in this Land that 
love thee, and are in longing expectation for thee: and if 
the Lord is pleased to give theea safe arrival here, we should 
be greatly comforted in thee. So the Lord God of Israel be 
your Keeper and Preserver, and safe Conductor to this Land; 
which I hope will be the Glory of many Lands: for Truth 
prospers and Righteousness Reigns, and gets Dominion, Glory 
to the Lord for ever ; whose sweet, heavenly, consolating Power 
and Presence is with us, and the shout of a King is amongst 
us. 

Dear Friend, I bless the Lord, matters relating to Truth 
and the Government are well amongst us, and we are in great 
Love and Unity peace and Quietness in this Province ; but it 
hath not been so here-away in other places. And as to this 
Country, Jt is in a prosperous Condition beyond what many of 
our Friends can imagin: And wert thou and thy dear Wife 
and Children here in this Land, which God in his merey and 
kindness hath given thee, surely your Hearts would be 
greatly comforted to behold this Wilderness-Land, how it is 
becoming a fruitful Field and pleasant Garden. Dear Friends, 
we may say, many have been the abounding Mercies of the 
Lord unto us, since we came into this place, that it is beyond 
what ever our Hearts could have thought of, so that we have no 
cause to murmur or complain; but rather we have cause to 
bless and magnifie the Name of the Lord for his goodness to 
us; for his Love hath been large, and his Compassion hath 
not failed us. 

Dear Friends, methinks the hearing of these things should 
be a great motive to give you Incouragement (for the Truth’s 
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sake and ours) to come and settle with us; as we your dear 
Brethren gave up all to come and settle with vou; so that 
we may say, this is matter of Sorrow, and an Exercise to us, 
that we have not your Company with us. My Dear Friends, 
I do most sincerely desire your Happiness every way, as 
well in outward things, as in matters relating to an Eternal 
Felicity. And this I may say as to outward things, Jt 
might a been many Hundreds better for thee then it is; for the 
Hearts of many were inclined to this Land for Thy sake, 
which would and might have come, if thou hadst settled 
here, but now will never come, if thou comest not. Some 
thing of this kind was related to me within these few days 
by a Merchant now here, to see a Sister of his, and our 
Country; who tells me, That there are several Responsable 
Friends and others inclinable to come to Pennsylvania ; but will 
not come, sayes he, Except Governour Penn comes. Now Dear 
Friend, this is that, we are in Expectation of, viz. The 
coming of Thee and Family. So with Love unfained to Thee 
and thy Wife and Children, I truly am Thy real Loving 
Friend 
John Goodson. 


Dear Governour, I have many things to write, but fear I 
have been too large already, be pleased to bear with all 
weaknesses. JI am Thy Real Friend. 

Philadelphia the 20th of ! J. G. 
the 6th Month, 1690. 


Nathaniel Wilmer, 

Friend, my Love to thee, This comes Cover to the inclosed, 
for my Friend W. P. I know not but by his writing he 
may before this comes to hand, be on his Voyage toward 
us; if so, then I desire, by the first opportunity presenting 
to send it back to me here, to be delivered to my own Hand. 
I hope the Ship 7Zryal is arrived in England, before this 
comes to hand; if so, John Fuller, my,Love to him, and to 
my old Friends from Ireland, if thou see any of them, the 
Lord preserve them and us. 


0 





u 
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I heard lately a Letter from Abraham Fuller from London, 
directed to John Fuller, giving some account of Ireland, and 
of some few Friends, God preserve them and keep them to 
himself; The Lord is Angry, Vengeance is his and he will 
repay it. 

God prospers his People and their honest Endeavours in 
the Wilderness, and many have cause to Bless and Praise 
his holy Arm, who in his Love hath spread a Table large unto 
us, even beyond the expectation or belief of many; yea, to the 
admiration of our Neighbouring Colonies; let the Murmurers, 
Repiners and evil Tiding-Tellers say as they will, God is 
amongst his People and the Wilderness is his, and he waters 
and refreshes it with his moistening Dew, whereby the Barren 
are become pleasant Feilds, and Gardens of his delight, blessed 
be his Name saith my Soul, and Peace and Happiness to all 
God’s People every where. I should be glad to hear of the 
Faithful, and of their Welfare, especially of my Antient 
Friends in Ireland, who sojourn in a Land of great distress, 
wherein I have been; 

Thy Friend in the Truth, 
Robert Turner. 


Loving Friends John and S. Dew. 


In the pure Love of God, are these lines sent unto you, 
who are often in my remembrance, with the many more of 
our Brethren and Sisters of our native Land; and it is not 
distance of place, that can make us forget you, who are Chil- 
dren with us of one Father, begotten again to a lively hope 
in Christ Jesus, who makes Intercession for us, and because 
He lives, we live also; and my hope is, we shall live a life, in 
and by the Faith of Christ Jesus, to the Honour and Glory of 
the Name of the Lord, whose Name and Power hath been 
gloriously manifested amongst us, since we came into this 
Land, which I hope will be the Glory of many Lands, for 
Truth prospers, and Righteousness reigns and gets Domin- 
ion, Glory to the Lord for ever. 

Now my dear Friends, matters relating to Truth, and the 
Government, I bless the Lord, are well amongst us, and we 
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are in great Love, Unity, Peace and Quietness in this Prov- 
ince, but it hath not beenso in other Places here-away: Oh 
its the Lords Mercy and Goodness to us. And as to this 
Country, its in a prosperous way and condition, beyond what- 
ever our Hearts could have thought of,so that we have no cause 
to Repent, Murmur or Complain, but rather we have cause to 
Bless, Magnifie and Praise the Lord for his Goodness and 
abounding Mercies to us, who is making this wilderness- 
Land, like a fruitful Field, and pleasant Garden, Glory to 
the Name of the Lord for ever. Dear Friends, we have 
great and large Meetings in this Town and Province, and they 
are very fresh & lively to us, through the lively Testimonies 
born amongst us; and it would be a joy to our Hearts to 
have some publick Friends from our native Land to Visit 
us, which if any should have it in their Hearts to come, I 
know they will be kindly received by us. My Friends, here 
is great plenty of Provision, as Wheat, Rye, Beef, Pork, Mut- 
ton, Veal, mighty Cheap; We have two Market-days in a Week, 
that we want not most of these sorts of Meats. We now 
begin to have a Trade abroad as well as at home; here be 
several Merchants that Transport several Ship-loads of Bread, 
Flower, Beef and Pork to Barbadoes and Jamaica ; a fine Trade 
here is in the Town eonsisting of many Trades-Men, which 
are eight Merchants, Responsible Men, House-Keepers, twenty 
nine Shop-Keepers, great and small, three Brewers that send 
off many a Tun of good Malt-Beer, three Malsters in this 
Town also, besides many that are in the Country, seven Master- 
Bakers, some of them bake and send away many Thousand 
Bushels in a Year of Bread and Flower, this is truth; four 
Master-Butchers, nine Master Carpenters, seven Master Brick- 
layers, four Brick-makers, with Brick-kills, nine Master Shoe- 
makers, nine Master Taylors, two Pewterers, one Brasier, one 
Sadler, one Clock and Watch-maker, one Potter, three Tallow 
Chandlers, two Sope Makers, three Woolen Weavers that are 
entring upon the Woolen Manufactory in the Town, besides 
several in the Country: And five miles off, is a Town of 
Dutch and German People that have set up the Linnen Manu- 
factory, which weave and make many Hundred Yards of pure 
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Sine Linnen Cloath in a Year, that in a short time I doubt not 
but the Country will live happily ; five Smiths, one Comb- 
maker, one Tobacco-Pipe Maker, three Dyers, one Joyner, one 
Cabinet-Maker, one Rope-Maker that makes Ropes for Shipping, 
three Master Ship-Carpenters, three Barbers, two Chirurgions, 
three Plaisterers, several Victualing Houses, or Ordinaries. All 
the fore-mentioned Trades, are sufficient House-Keepers, and 
live gallantly ; four Master Coopers, that make abundance of 
Cask for the Sea, besides many Families of labouring People 
and Sawyers, that live happily; siz Carters that have Teams 
daily imployed to carry and fetch Timber and Bricks, Stones 
and Lime for Building, which goeth on to Admiration. 
They Build all with Stone and Brick now, except the very 
meanest sort of People, which Build framed Houses with Tim- 
ber, and Fetheredg-Boards without side, and lath’d and plais- 
tered within, two stories high, very pretty Houses; they are 
like the Buildings at the Park in Southwark. We have 
Rocks of Lime-Stone, where many Hundreds, yea Thousands 
of Bushels of Lime is made in a Year for this Town. So 
bear with me, Dear Friends, for these things opened in my 
Heart to write to you, for my Soul is overcome with the 
Love of God, and my Lleart is greatly comforted with the 
Lords abounding Mercies, to behold how good he is to us, 
since we came into this Land: Oh how glad should we be to 
see the Faces of any of you here, if it were but to Visit us, 
it would be acceptable to us. Mine and my Wife’s very 
Dear Love is to you, &e. 

My Friends, here are about twenty one Meeting-Places es- 
tablished in Pennsylvania, and six Meetings fixed round this 
City, all within six Miles. So I rest your Truly loving Friend. 

Philadelphia, the 24th of a 
the 6th Month, 1690. 


I should be glad to hear from. you as Opportunity presents. 


Abstracts taken out of several Letters sent to J. Tyzack from 
Philadelphia, (viz.) 


From J. W. 


I should be glad once more to see thee in this Country; 
Philadelphia thrives to admiration, both in way of Trade, and 
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also in Building, and is much altered since thou wert here 
(which is about sixteen Months). People in general have 
had their Health very well. 


1. From Alexander Beardsly. 

Several have come to Inhabit with us from New York, as 
John Delavall and Jacob Tellener, more Friends and others are 
already come, so that if we do not prevent it our selves by 
mis-living, this is likely to be a good place. Methinks it 
seems to me, as if the Lord had a blessing in store for this 
place; here is a good Government, and the Magistrates are 
Careful to keep good Order, to suppress Vice and encourage 
Vertuous Living; and a Watch is kept every Night by the 
House-keepers, to see that no Loosness nor Drunkenness take 
place. The People go in with Building very much, since thou 
went hence many good Houses are Built on the Front, at 
the least twenty this Year ; the Bank (by the River) is taken up, 
all from the Blue Anchor beyond the penny-Pot-House. Friends 
here are generally in Health, the Country People go on a pace 
with making both Linnen and Woollen, and Traders in Town 
do much increase, and People seem eager in Building, and 
House-rent towards the River high. 


3. From W. Bradford. 


Samuel Carpenter and I are Building a Paper-Mill about a 
Mile from thy Mills at Skulkill, and hope we shall have 
Paper within less then four months ; the Woollen Manufactories 
have made a beginning here, and we have got a public Flock 
of Sheep in this Town, and a Sheepheard, or two, to tend 
them. 


From C. Pickering. 

Philadelphia will flourish, here are more good Houses 
Built this Summer then ever was in one Year yet; things, 
that is, Provision and Corn, are very plentiful, and we are 
like to have a fine Country, a Free-School is set up, and has 
an able Master, George Keith. , 

An Oil-Mill is erecting to make Coal and Pape-Seed-Oyle 
&e. 





ty 
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Several Saw-Mills are Built that go by Watcr, and more 
Building, and Abundance of Corn-Mills in many vlaces of the 


Country. 
d 7. 


Letters to the Proprietor. 
Honoured Sir. 

Being made acquainted with your being in London, was 
exceeding desirous both to see you, and hear you, which by 
the assistance of my good Friend Mr. John Tailor I had the 
Happiness to do both ; and esteem it my duty (being Capa- 
ble of no greater service at present) to give you an account of 
my late being in your Government, I mean Pennsylvania, 
where I received not only the friendship of several very good 
People, and the pleasure of beholding the most excellent 
Improvement in the Country of all manner of Husbandry, 
that I have seen in all the Parts of America where I have 
been, which is from the Capes of Virginia to the City of 
New-York and some-what farther North, but also the pleas- 
ant Prospect of that Famous City, (in our parts) and situa- 
tion of Philadelphia, from which, we in Maryland have lately 
received great benefit and supply for our Fleet, by being 
furnished with Bread, Beer, Flower and other Provisions, to 
great quantities at reasonable Rates, and short warning, besides, 
the quiet and peacable Repose, the Country afforded in these 
late disorders, gave occasion and invited several persons of 
good account from New- York and some from Maryland, there 
to breath a while in peace; which was no small benefit, as 
well as credit to the peacable Inhabitants there. I have not 
said half what I know in the Commendations of the Province 
of Pennsylvania, but am in hopes ere-long to see it again, and 
then, or at any other time in my power shall be, Your 
Honours Humble Servant. 

November the 18th 1690. R. Hill. 


R. H. Sir, 
I Being lately arrived here from your Province of. Penn- 
sylvania, where I have lived about ten Years, it being a place 
VoL. Iv.—14 
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I much admire, for its goodness and benefit to the Inhabi- 
tants thereof; (and ‘tis a thousand pitties its not better 
known for the Advantage of many Thousands that might 
settle there, and live better than where they are, both with 
Ease and Satisfaction) I thought to have moved some dis- 
course to you about it, but thought it might do better this 
way. I shall mention something in short about the Country, 
and nothing but what I can declare to be true and just, 
which may be an encouragement to many that may be 
minded to Transport themselves, their Families and Estates. 
It’s generally a very Fertil Soil, and yields great increase of 
any thing that is put into the Ground, its also to be much 
commended for it’s varieties of good Timber, as Oak, black 
Walnut, Chestnut, Cedar, Poppler, &e. and exceedingly well 
furnisht with good Water trom Fountains and Springs; 
Husbandry is generally followed there, and is highly com- 
mended by our Neighbouring Provinces ; Virginiaand Mary- 
land, for surpassing them, they being chiefly addicted to 
Planting of Tobacco, of which we make as good as they, 
though nothing nigh so much, our People only wanting en- 
couragement. Wheat is sold with us for three Shillings, Bar- 
ley two Shillings, Oats two Shillings, Indian Corn eighteen 
pence per Bushel,a Cow and Calf for less than fore Pounds, a 
good breeding Mare five Pound that Mony: And in short, all 
other things accordingly ; but English Commodities with 
which they are usually bought, are sold there to great ad- 
vance, at least Cent per Cent, as Linnen, Woollen, Stockings, 
Shoes, Iron-ware, &e. Meat is cheap, considering it is a new 
Plantation, viz. Beef twelve Shillings per Cent, Pork is fifteen 
Shillings six Pence, & four fat Deer of the Jndians, for a 
Match-Goat, which may be worth here about five Shillings ; 
and wild Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, and other Fowls very plenti- 
ful, and also several sorts of Fishin abundance. Philadelphia 
is mightily improved, (for its famous Buildings, Stone-Brick 
and Timber-Houses of very great Value, and good Wharfs for 
our Shipping) the most of any new Settlement in the World 
for its time. The Country also prospers very finely, our Mer- 
chants, besides their Trading hither with Tobacco, Furs of most 
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sorts, Zrain-Oyl, &c. have also a smart Trade to the West-Indies, 
with Provisions, as Beef, Pork, Bread and Flower, and Train- 
Oyl and Tobacco and sometimes Horses, of which we have 
very good, with several other Commodities the Country 
affords, we have all sorts of Grain,so much as fice, which is 
of great Increase; for I was formerly acquainted with a 
Person in Kent-County, that told me, from siz Grains he 
had the first year at least half a pint Increase. We supply 
New-England with abundance of Wheat, and have carried 
Bread, Flower, Beef, Pork and strong Beer to Mary-Land and 
Virginia, which hath vended well; and as for our Bay and 
River, they are much to be commended, having so good a 
Channel, and being so well furnisht with good Creeks and 
Rivulets. At the Cape Inloopen, is the Whaling design set 
forward, by several of our Town of Lewis,a great promotion 
of the Country. All those things,and much more I can truly 
declare of my own Knowledge, having been so long time in 
publick Employment both in Trade and Government. It is 
great pity we have not more Trading, especially in our 
lower Counties, from whence great Returns might Yearly 
be made ; and a smart Trade I could propose to any Gentle- 
man that would be willing to settle one there, which might 
prove very Advantagious; and several ways might be found 
out, for our having a far greater Trade with England than 
now we have, and if it please God that your-self in person 
were there, it would introduce abundance thither from other 
Parts, who in general have a great desire to the Country. I 
shall not farther be troublesome but begging Pardon for my 
boldness, shall crave leave (with my hearty wishes for your 
Health and Happiness, and Good and Prosperity of your 
Country) heartily to Subscribe Your most Humble Servant, 

London, the 14th of 


October, 1690. William Rodeney. 


I know the Contents hereof to be True, and that much 
more might be said of the Country and Improvement thereof, 
having resided there about eight Years. 


John Holland. 
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After my very Humble Service, and due respects to you, 
I thought good to give you the trouble of these Lines, having 
been several times at your Lodging to wait upon you, as I 
thought in Duty bound to pay my respects, and give you as 
far as I know an account of the affairs of your prospering 
Province of Pennsylvania, and have not had the Happiness to 
see you there. I was about twelve Months from thence on 
my last Voyage, and when I arrived at Philadelphia, I found 
the Government in good order, the People generally in good 
Health, only some few visited with the Small-Pox, but not 
many Died, and the improvements (beyond my Expectation) 
to Admiration, as well in Zrade as in Tillage and Building. 
The Country-men finding the profit now coming in, do clear 
away the Woods, Plow and improve their Lands in Corn, 
Hemp and Flax, and enlarge themselves in great stocks of 
Horses, Oxen, Cows, Hogs, and some Sheep, so that they can, 
and do now spare great quantities of Corn to our Neighbour 
Provinces, which formerly we were fore’d to be beholding to, 
the Merchants making great Merchandizes, viz. for the West- 
Indies. I understand Ten or Twelve Sail went loaden thither 
the last Summer with Bisket, Flower, Beef and Pork: My 
loading hither, I suppose, you have heard what it is, that is 
to say, Skins, Beavers, Otters, Minks, Dear, Bear, Fox and 
Cats, with other Sorts, with Oyle and Whalebone. There is 
also a great Flock of Sheep kept in the Town-Liberties, and a 
Woollen-Manufactory is at work, which keeps several Carders 
and Spinners at work, and very good Stuffs and Sarges are 
already made: many Houses were Built the last Summer, 
and I heard many more are agreed for to be Built. The 
Bank and River-Street is so filled with Ilouses, that it 
makes an inclosed Street with the Front in many places, 
which before lay open to the River Delaware. There is 
within the bounds of the City, at least fourteen Hundred 
Houses, a considerable part of which are very large, and fair 
Buildings of Brick ; we have likewise Wharfs Built out into 
the River, that a Ship of a Hundred Tun may lay her side 
to. Several Families are come from other Colonies, to settle 
in Pennsylvania, where, Blessed be God, is Peace and Plenty. 
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Wheat three Shillings a Bushel, Beef fifteen Shillings a 
Hundred, Pork, two pence a pound, (of that Mony.) TJwo 
Dayes in the Week a plentiful Market, with all manner of Provi- 
sions; and Fruit in great plenty, according to the season of 
the Year. I hope shortly to find an opportunity to wait on 
you my self, till which time I remain. 

Sir, your most Humble Servant to command, 


December the 5 F 
12th 1690. Richard Morris. 


Governour Penn. 


My Love, with my Wife’s to Thee and Thy Wife and 
Family ; and these are to give Thee an Account of Pennsyl- 
vania, that it is wonderfully improved within these four, or 
five Years, in Houses and Land and Provision; and most 
sorts of Trades-Men do good there ; and Labouring men may 
live well there. Wheat is sold for three shillings, Barley at 
two shillings a Bushel, and Oats at one shilling six pence a 
Bushel, & Beef & Pork at two pence. Bacon at four pence 
per pound, all, this Country Money, an English Shilling going 
for fifteen pence there. We also sell abundance of Wheat 
to New-England, great quantities of Flower, Bisket, Pork & 
strong Beer to Barbados, and those parts: so being willing 
to give Thee a short Account, I remain 


Thy Loving Friend, 


Dec. 26. 1690, Francis Harrison. 
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GENERAL ABNER LACOCK. 
Unitep States SENATOR FROM PENNSYLVANIA FROM 1813 To 1819. 


In Charles Lanman’s Biographical Annals of the Civil Gov- 
ernment of the United States (1876) appears the following brief 
notice of a once prominent citizen of Pennsylvania :— 

“ ApNER Lacock.—Born in Virginia, in 1770. Without 
the advantage of much early education, he raised himself by 
his talents to eminence as a legislator, statesman, and civilian. 
He filled various public stations for a period of nearly forty 
years ; was a Representative in Congress from Pennsylvania 
from 1811 to 1813, and United States Senator from 1813 to 
1819. He died in Beaver County, Pennsylvania, April 12, 
1837.” 

A search for further information concerning one of whom 
so little is known by the public, but who was honored with 
the highest offices in the gift of his neighbors and of the 
whole people of our State, has been rewarded by the discovery 
of many interesting details, including those contained in a 
biographical sketch prepared by the Hon. William Henry, 
of Beaver, editor of The Western Argus, and published in the 
issue of that paper for April 19, 1837. Other valuable 
details have been found in his private papers, and in the his- 
tory of the internal improvements of Pennsylvania. The 
following is a summary of the more important events in his 
life and of the leading traits of his character. 

Abner Lacock, who was popularly known as General La- 
cock, was born on Cub Run, near Alexandria, Virginia, July 9, 
1770. His father was a native of England, and his mother 
was a native of France. When he was yet quite young, 
his father emigrated to Washington County, Pennsylvania, 
and settled upon a farm. In 1796 Abner Lacock removed 
to the town of Beaver, then in Allegheny County, and was 
one of the first settlers of that neighborhood. His public 
career commenced immediately after his settlement at Bea- 
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ver. On the 19th of September, 1796, he was commissioned 
by Governor Thomas Mifflin a justice of the peace for Pitt 
Township, Allegheny County. This appointment made him 
the first justice of the peace within the limits of Beaver 
County, which was formed out of Allegheny and Washing- 
ton counties, March 12, 1800. Mr. Henry says that as a 
justice of the peace Abner Lacock evinced such a natural 
strength of mind and sound intelligence that he was elected 
by his fellow-citizens, in 1801, the first Representative to the 
State Legislature from Beaver County, which post he filled 
until 1808, when he was appointed the first associate judge 
for the county, which office, however, he vacated a year 
afterwards, at the earnest call of the people, who selected 
him again for the more active duties of a legislator. He 
continued to represent the county in the lower branch of 
the Legislature for four successive sessions. In 1808 he 
was elected to the Senate of Pennsylvania from Allegheny, 
Beaver, and Butler counties, and in that body he was a 
leading and influential member. I may here remark that 
the first court in Beaver County was held at Abner Lacock’s 
house, in Beaver, on the 6th of February, 1804. Mr. Henry 
continues his sketch as follows :— 

“In 1810 the question of a war with Great Britain agi- 
tated the country in every quarter, and the strong feeling of 
indignation in the minds of the people against the usurpa- 
tions of that government, the repeated insults she had cast 
upon our flag, impressing our seamen, and crippling our 
commerce, brought many men of high character and talents 
into the national councils, and among them was Abner 
Lacock. The people of his district called him out as the 
‘war candidate,’ and secured his election by a triumphant 
majority. His friends were not deceived in their expecta- 
tions. In Congress he took a bold stand for war measures, 
and in that period of gloom and despondency stood firmly 
by the Democratic administration of James Madison in the 
noble effort to sustain the character and independence of 
the Republic and the rights of our citizens. While in the 
House he took part in the proceedings on most questions 
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of public policy, and at all times showed forth with good 
effect the natural sound sense and statesmanlike views of 
his strong and vigorous mind. In that body he possessed 
great influence, and with the Chief Magistrate to an extra- 
ordinary degree. So honorably had he acquitted himself in 
the House that, in the spring of 1813, the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania, with great unanimity, elected him a Senator 
of the United States, which station he filled with credit and 
ability for six years. During all this time, when not called 
from home in the public service, with true republican plain- 
ness, like Cincinnatus of old, he followed the plow, and tilled 
the soil with laborious assiduity, attending steadily to all 
the duties of an American farmer; at the same time en- 
deavoring by observation and extensive reading to make up 
for the want of an early education.” 

General Lacock was a member of the House of Represent- 
atives of the Twelfth Congress and a Senator in the Thir- 
teenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Congresses. Le was a 
warm friend of Madison and Monroe, and a bitter enemy of 
Andrew Jackson. In his later years he was an Adams and 
Henry Clay Whig. During the last year of his service in 
the Senate he acted as chairman of a committee which in- 
vestigated the conduct of General Jackson in connection 
with the Seminole War, and was the author of the report 
which severely censured Jackson.! 

I have examined files of Niles’s Register and the National 
Intelligencer, published during General Lacock’s Congres- 
sional career of eight years, and find that he frequently par- 
ticipated in the debates, and occupied a position of un- 
doubted prominence among his colleagues. He must also 
have possessed fair qualifications as a presiding officer, for 
I find that, upon one occasion, in 1813, when our difficulties 


1 The correspondence which in 1832 resulted from General Lacock’s 
having occupied this position forms one of the most interesting chapters in 
Political History that it has been our fortune to meet with, and shows 


General Lacock to have been a mman of the highest principle. We hope 
shortly to be able to make the readers of the Magazine acquainted with 
this valuable correspondence.—Epitor Macazinz. 
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with Great Britain were under discussion. in the Ilouse of 
Representatives, the Speaker, Henry Clay, called Mr. Lacock 
to the chair. As this incident occurred while General 
Lacock was serving his first and only term in the House, 
and was therefore a “new member” the compliment must 
have been deserved. 

General Lacock’s name deserves to be gratefully remem- 
bered by the people of Pennsylvania for his enthusiastic and 
self-sacrificing devotion to the cause of internal improve- 
ments. Soon after his term in the United States Senate 
had ceased, he entered with all the energy of his earnest 
nature into the scheme for uniting the waters of the Dela- 
ware and the Ohio by a State line of canals and railroads. 
He was one of the first and one of the most active in urging 
the construction of this line. On the 11th of April, 1825, 
five commissioners were appointed to make a complete sur- 
vey of a route for the contemplated improvements, and 
General Lacock was one of these five, the others being 
John Sergeant, William Darlington, David Scott, and Rob- 
ert M. Patterson. General Lacock’s commission, signed by 
Governor J. Andrew Shulze, was dated May 16,1825. On 
the 25th of February, 1826, the Legislature authorized the 
commencement of work on the canal, and appropriated 
$300,000 for its prosecution. General Lacock, who was a 
member of the Board of Canal Commissioners, was appointed 
by the Board the acting commissioner to supervise the con- 
struction of the western division of the canal, from Pitts- 
burgh to Johnstown. Mainly under his direction this 
portion of the canal was subsequently built. The first canal 
boat built or run west of the Allegheny Mountains was 
named the General Abner Lacock. It was a freight and pas- 
senger packet, and was built at Apollo, Armstrong County, 
about 1827, by Philip Dally, under the auspices of Patrick 
Leonard, of Pittsburgh. In 1829 General Lacock’s services 
as a canal commissioner terminated. He subsequently rep- 
resented Beaver County repeatedly in the State Legislature, 
and in 1836 was appointed commissioner to survey and con 
struct the Pennsylvania and Ohio Canal, known as the 
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“ cross-cut canal,” connecting the Erie Division of the Penn- 
sylvania Canal with the Portsmouth and Ohio Canal, con- 
tracting in its service in that year his last illness. 

General Lacock was offered many other public positions 
than those above mentioned. In 1820, immediately after 
the expiration of his senatorial term, he was appointed by 
the General Government the commissioner to survey and 
“lay out” a “national road” from Wheeling to the Missis- 
sippi River. I can not learn whether he ever accepted this 
appointment. In November, 1825, he was appointed by 
Hon. William H. Crawford, who was then Secretary of the 
United States Treasury, examiner of the land offices for the 
States of Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. This duty 
General Lacock performed in the fall and winter of 1825. 
In 1836 he was appointed superintendent of the Green River 
Slackwater Improvement Company of Kentucky, but he did 
not accept the appointment. 

Abner Lacock obtained the title of General in the early 
part of his public career while serving as an officer of the 
Pennsylvania militia. As early as 1807 he was a Brigadier- 
General of that organization, commanding a brigade in the 
counties of Beaver and Butler. He never had any other mili- 
tary experience. While the second war with Great Britain 
was in progress he was first a Representative and afterwards a 
Senator in Congress. Without early educational advantages 
he became while yet young an expert surveyor, and in after 
life a good public speaker and a most accomplished writer. 
His Letter to the Hon. David Scott, President of the Board of 
Canal Commissioners of Pennsylvania, reviewing the report of 
James 8. Stevenson, one of the Board, and printed in pamph- 
let form in 1830, shows him to have been a master of the 
whole art of controversy. His library was one of the largest 
in Western Pennsylvania, and it was well selected. A large 
part of it was destroyed by a flood in the Ohio River in 
1832, together with many valuable papers. 

General Lacock was the friend and earnest champion of 
the common school system, which when first proposed was 
very unpopular in Pennsylvania. His strong advocacy of 
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the measure brought upon himself and his cause many bitter 
personal attacks. His services in securing the adoption of 
the system deserve to rank with those of Governor Wolf and 
Thaddeus Stevens. 

Among the papers of General Lacock which have been 
preserved are valuable autograph letters from Presidents 
Madison, Monroe, and Jackson, Judge Henry Baldwin, 
John C. Calhoun, William H. Crawford, Judge Ingersoll, 
Josiah Randall, Governors Snyder, Findlay, Shulze, and 
Wolf, and many other distinguished public men. 

General Lacock was of medium height and well propor- 
tioned. He was strong and athletic. His hair was brown, 
his eyes blue, and his complexion ruddy. In an oil painting 
of him which is preserved, he looks like a typical old-time 
gentleman, which he undoubtedly was. He was fortunate 
in having for a wife a woman who was endowed with ster- 
ling traits of character, and gifted with more than ordinary 
intelligence. He was much away from home, but his large 
estate was always well managed by his wife during his ab- 
sence. He was the father of a large family ; of his three sons 
and four daughters, one of the former and two of the latter 
survive. One son died a cadet at West Point, October 15, 
1818, and is buried there. General Lacock was eminently a 
domestic man, as well as a public-spirited man ; his affection 
for his children is a pleasant memory to all of them who 
survive him. His only surviving son, Abner Pentland 
Lacock, was born at the Lacock homestead, near Freedom, 
Beaver County, about 68 years ago, and has lived all his 
days under the same roof—a rare event in this country. He 
is unmarried, and with the exception of a nephew is the 
only male descendant of General Lacock who is now living 
and bearing his name. 

General Lacock died at his residence, near Freedom, on 
Wednesday morning, April 12, 1837, after a long and pain- 
ful illness, aged 65 years, 9 months, and 3 days. In Mr. 
Henry’s sketch it is stated that “the death of this truly 
eminent citizen will be sincerely deplored by a large circle 
of friends and acquaintances, who were attached to him for 
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his integrity and purity of heart, and respected him for his 
worth, as one who from a humble station in life, by his own 
exertions and strong natural powers, raised himself to emi- 
nence and fame.” How few of the present generation of 
Pennsylvanians know that this man, who did so much to 
honor our State, and to advance its welfare, ever lived with- 
in its borders !—so evanescent is fame. Yet Pennsylvania 
may well be proud of General Lacock’s character and public 
services, and Beaver County would honor itself by erecting 
a statue of its most eminent citizen in its beautiful town of 
Beaver—the Fort McIntosh of a hundred years ago. 

The accompanying portrait is copied from an oil painting 
which was executed when the subject of it was about thirty- 
five years old. It represents General Lacock at a period 
when he was in the prime of physical health and vigor. A 
portrait of him at a later period of his life would have been 
desirable, but it could not be obtained. 

J. M.S. 


PHILADELPHIA, May 15, 1880. 
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THE JONES FAMILY OF BETHLEHEM TOWNSHIP. 
BY THE REV. J. H. DUBBS, D.D. 


The early history of Bethlehem, the chief seat of the Mo- 
ravians in Pennsylvania, has recently received considerable 
attention. Even its environs have not been neglected, and 
in the charming volume of the late Rev. W. C. Reichel, 
entitled “The Crown Inn,” we have an interesting account 
of the Moravian farms lying south of the Lehigh River. 
We are, therefore, following an excellent precedent in giving 
our readers some account of the Jones family, whose farms 
adjoin the ancient town on the east, and who at a compara- 
tively recent period held all the land between Bethlehem and 
Freemansburg, besides other valuable property in the imme- 
diate vicinity. 

This tract, consisting of five hundred acres, was purchased 
by John Jones, from Patrick Graeme, of Philadelphia, on the 
4th of April, 1750.! It is believed that Jones was the first 
actual occupant, and that the land had been taken up by 
Graeme solely for purposes of speculation. 

According to the Bethlehem “church-book,” and the in- 
scription on his tombstone, John Jones was born at Skippack, 
now Montgomery County, in June,1714. “Tis father,” says 
Mr. Reichel, “had emigrated from Wales with other persons 
of excellent and worthy character, descendants of the ancient 
Britons, principally from Radnor, Bryn Mawr, and Haverford, 
in Merionethshire.” This company founded a settlement in 
Montgomery County, and, in 1690, purchased a tract of forty 
thousand acres from William Penn. We need not say that 
these lands subsequently passed into the hands of Germans, 


> 


' This date is taken from the will of John Jones, on record at Easton. In 
the same document the name of the original proprietor is written Green, 
which has been shown from other sources to be anerror. Patrick Graeme 
was a brother of Dr. Thomas Graeme, a well-known pysician, in the early 
history of Philadelphia, son-in-law of Sir Wm. Keith. 
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so that the Welsh settlement has long since utterly disap- 
peared. 

Of the early history of Griffith Jones, the father of John, 
we know little or nothing. Ilis wife, Sarah, had been pre- 
viously married to Israel (?) Morris, by whom she had 
three sons, Israel, Daniel, and John. 

The will of Griffith Jones, of “Skyppack,” is on record at 
Philadelphia. It does not appear that he was possessed of 
much property. He says: “I give and bequeath unto my 
dear wife Sarah Jones, whom I do make and ordain my sole 
executrix, full power to settle upon and improve my land 
late purchased of Anthony Morris upon Matchin,! to the 
bringing up of my three children, viz., John, Ann, and Mary, 
until the expiration of my son John’s age of twenty-one, and 
then to be the said John’s and his heirs forever, he paying to 
his sisters Ann and Mary the sum of ten pounds current 
money of the province aforesaid.” His wife was to have all 
the personal property, and his stepsons, Daniel and John 
Morris, were each to receive a legacy of five pounds, “if in 
ease they shall live with and help my said wife Sarah im- 
prove my said lands until they be of the age of twenty-one.” 

From this document it appears that Griffith Jones died in 
July or August, 1720. His widow did not long survive him. 
Her will, dated December 25, 1720, was proved April 7, 1721, 
so that her death must have occurred between these two 
dates. By this will she divides her estate into four parts, 
one of which she gives to her “friend” and executor Griffith 
Jones, “for his trouble” in settling her estate, and the remain- 
ing three parts to her children, Ann, John, and Mary Jones. 
Concerning this “friend,” Griffith Jones, we have no infor- 
mation. There is a family tradition that John Jones had a 
brother Griffith, and it is not impossible that he may have 
been a son by a former marriage, who, for some reason, had 
been omitted from his father’s will. 

The Morris boys were not greatly enriched by their mother’s 
legacies. Israel and Daniel were to receive her “two flax 


! Methachen—a stream in Montgomery County. 
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heckles, Israel to have the best, when they come to the age 
of twenty, Israel to pay his brother John Morris twenty 
shillings.” 

From all this we see that John Jones was, at the time of 
his parents’ death, between six and seven years old. Where 
he spent his childhood and early youth cannot now be cer- 
tainly ascertained, but subsequent events render it probable 
that he found a home with relatives in the Welsh settlement 
at Upper Merion, which was familiarly known as “Over 
Schuylkill.” This may account for the erroneous family 
tradition that he was born at the latter place. His oppor- 
tunities of acquiring an education must have been limited, 
but he learned to write a beautiful hand and to express 
himself in good English. He also learned the trade of a 
blacksmith, and is said to have been an excellent workman, 
though in his later years he devoted himself almost exclusively 
to agricultural pursuits. 

At an early age John Jones was married to Eleanor God- 
frey, a daughter of Thomas Godfrey, of Tredyfryn Township, 
Chester County.! 

Thomas Godfrey, according to the traditions related by 
his daughter, was descended from a highly respectable family 
in the county of Kent, in England. She always insisted that 
the family name had once been something else, but that at 
some remote period the younger members of the family had 
assumed their father’s Christian name as a surname. This 
story always appeared to me to be more than doubtful, until 
I found, in Burke’s “Commoners,” the statement that the 
Godfreys are said to be descended from Godfrey le Fauconer, 
Lord of the Manor of Turst, in the reign of Henry II., which 
renders it not impossible that a portion of the family assumed 
as a surname the hereditary official title of Fauconer or 
Falconer, while others were more modestly satisfied to be 
valled Godfrey. 


' There were at Icast two Thomas Godfreys in the neighborhood of 
Philadelphia at this time : Thomas Godfrey, of Tredyfryn, mentioned above, 
and Thomas Godfrey, of Bristol township, the grandfather of the inventor 
of the quadrant. There is no evidence that they were related. 
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Thomas Godfrey was married in England to his wife Jane, 
whose maiden name is no longer remembered. ‘Two other 
couples were married at the same time, all having been three 
times announced in church, “to be married to go to the new 
world.” The date it is impossible to fix with exactness, but 
it must have occurred about 1704 or 1705. 

A few months later the youthful pair sailed for America. 
The voyage was tempestuous; they were driven to the West 
Indies; and eight months are said to have elapsed before they 
reached their destination. Their first child was born on sea, 
and was named Seaborn, but died before the end of the 
voyage. 

In America the Godfreys grew prosperous and wealthy. 
Besides the daughter born on sea, they had eight children, of 
whom Eleanor was the third.!. Thomas Godfrey died in 1756. 
Ilis wife Jane lived to a great age, and died in 1771. In 
her will she bequeaths “five pounds to the vestry of the 
church at Radnor, two pounds to St. Peter’s Church at Great 
Valley, and two pounds to the minister who shall officiate at 
her funeral.” 

John Jones and his wife Eleanor began housekeeping in 
New Providence, Montgomery County, probably on the land 
inherited from his father. Here, according to the Bethlehem 
chureh records, their oldest son Levi was born on the 24th 
of August, 1737, and their second son Jesse on the 28th of 
February, 1740; both were baptized by the Rev. Mr. Currie.? 
Others of their children, Jonathan, Peter, and Thomas, were 
also born at this place, but the date of their birth has not 
been entered on the records, 

The decade of years extending from 1740 to 1750 is the 
most interesting period in the religious history of Pennsylva- 
nia. The preaching of Whitefield in 1740, the visit of Zin- 


' The names of these children were: (1) William, whose son Thomas 
received a special legacy in his grandmother’s will; (2) Elizabeth married 
Thomas, and removed to North Carolina; (3) Eleanor married John 
Jones; (4) Sarah died unmarried; (5) Rebecca marriéd Tiulen; (6) 
Lucy married Jones; (7) Hannah died unmarried; (8) John died 
without issue. 

2 Rector of Radnor. 
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zendorf in 1741, the arrival of Muhlenberg in 1743, and of 
Schlatter in 1746, with the subsequent organization of the 
Reformed Synod in 1746, and of the Lutheran Ministerium 
in the following year, all these are events which may justly 
be regarded as important epochs in the history of our religious 
denominations. The Moravian itinerants, taking advantage 
of the general interest in religion, traversed the country, and 
gathered many into their fold. One of their best friends 
was Henry Antes,’ who is known as “the pious Reformed 
layman of Frederick Township.” On his farm, in June, 
1745, the Brethren established a boarding-school for boys, 
which was continued with various fortunes until September, 
1750, when it was finally discontinued. Among their first 
scholars was Levi Jones, the son of John, and during the 
succeeding years we find on the records of the school entries 
recording the admission of his younger brothers. 

Under these circumstances it is easy to see how the Jones 
family became Moravian. In 1749 they were induced to 
remove to Bethlehem, probably settling on the land which 
John Jones subsequently purchased. Here they built a mas- 
sive stone house, which stood until 1835, when it was taken 
down by one of their descendants and a modern mansion 
erected on its substantial foundations. The old house is 
described as having been an edifice of a very superior order. 
Hidden away behind the wainscoting there were curious. 
secret closets, and in the cellar was a receptacle for valuables, 
known only to the initiated, which could only be discovered 
by removing a stone in the wall. 

The blacksmith-shop erected by John Jones is, I believe, 
still standing. Here he did a great deal of work for the 


1 Rev. George Whitefield, the most celebrated pulpit orator of modern 
times, preached at the house of Henry Antes, April 23, 1740, to a great 
multitude of people. Mr. Seward, who accompanied Whitefield, says in his 
“ Journal,” pp. 12-13: “They were Germans where we dined and supped, 
and they prayed and sung in German as we did in English, before and after 
eating.” What a magnificent subject for a painter! Whitefield preaching 
English to the Germans of Frederick Township, who, while most of them 
probably failed to understand the sermon, could not help feeling the power 
of his transcendent eloquence. 


Vou. 1v.—15 
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Indians, especially during the time when the Moravian Indian 
converts occupied the village of Nain in the vicinity of Beth- 
lehem. The book in which all these transactions were re- 
corded with scrupulous exactness was in existence a few years 
since, but we believe it has been destroyed by some one who 
did not appreciate its value. 

Three children, John, Sarah, and Joseph, were born in 
Bethlehem Township, so that the whole number was now 
eight, or, as in after years, Joseph Jones used to puzzle his 
auditors by saying: “There were seven brothers, and each of 
us had asister.” Joseph Jones, the youngest of the children, 
was born on the 22d of April, 1755. 

The Jones house was a place of considerable importance 
during the Indian wars. Again and again it was crowded 
with refugees fleeing from the frontier. On the 7th of July, 
1757, an Indian boy, the son of the old chief Tattamy, was 
recklessly shot by a white boy at Craig’s settlement, while on 
his way to Easton with a party of friendly Indians. Danger- 
ously wounded, the Indian boy was brought to the Jones 
house to be nursed, while his companions encamped around 
the house, breathing threats of the direst vengeance in case 
of the death of their young chieftain. It was a matter of 
the greatest importance that his life should, if possible, be 
saved, and Dr. Bodo Otto was engaged, at the expense of the 
government, to give him his undivided attention. 

For more than a month young Tattamy lingered between 
life and death. The Indians could wait no longer, so they 
hurried away to their hunting-grounds, greatly to the relief 
of the family which had entertained them. Three days 
afterwards the young chief died, and was buried in the 
graveyard on the opposite side of the river. Several Indians 
of minor consideration who died about this time were buried 
on the hill behind the barn, in a small inclosure which, we 
believe, has entirely disappeared. 

John Jones soon became a man of wealth and consideration. 
In 1752 he was appointed, by Act of Assembly, one of the 
commissioners to secure a piece of land to build a court-house 
and prison for Northampton County, at Easton, “to accom- 
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modate the public service, and for the ease and convenience 
of the inhabitants.” He did not, however, long remain a 
member of the Moravian brotherhood. Shortly after the 
purchase of his farm he voluntarily withdrew, and for a 
long time worshipped with the Lutheran Church. The 

eason of this change it would now be hard to determine. 
T here is, however, a probable tradition that it was occasioned 
by his refusal to dispose of his property to the Society, which 

yas desirous of extending its possessions in his direction. It 
is pleasant to know that he renewed his old ties shortly before 
his death, which occurred on the 2d of June, 1781. Ile was 
buried in the beautiful graveyard at Bethlehem. 

The children of John Jones were scattered far and wide. 
Long before his death Joseph alone was left at the paternal 
homestead. Jonathan lingered until 1767, when he removed 
to Rowan County, North Carolina. Peter made his home 
in Northumberland, Pennsylvania. Levi was collector of 
excise for Northampton County before the Revolution. John 
went to New Orleans and was married there. Desirous of 
visiting his aged parents, he engaged passage for his bride on 
a ship, and then, from motives of economy, started to make 
the journey alone by land. His wife reached Bethlehem 
safely, but John never arrived. He was supposed to have 
been murdered on the way. No wonder that his mother 
often mournfully inquired, “ Where, oh! where is John?” 

It would be easy to enter more fully into particulars with 
reference to the immediate descendants of John Jones. In 
his will—a formidable document of ten folio pages, recorded 
at Easton—all of those living at the time of his decease are 
fully enumerated. To this paper we would refer any of the 

family who may be desirous of making further researches. 

By the terms of this will, Joseph Jones, “in consideration 
of his most dutiful behaviour to his parents,” was made the 
sole heir of his father’s landed estate, including farms in 
Saucon and Williams Townships, and comprising nearly eight 
hundred acres of excellent land. He had, however, to pay 
out a considerable number of legacies, and in those days 
“and was cheap but money dear.” 
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Eleanor Jones survived her husband more than twenty-one 
years. She remained to the last in full possession of all her 
faculties, and was regarded with most profound respect and 
affection. Her name became a favorite in the family, and 
even now there are many among her descendants who are 
called Eleanor. 

Joseph Jones was married in 1775 to Hannah Horn, of 
Upper Merion, whose brother had previously married Sarah 
Jones. We need not say that the first years of their married 
life fell in troubled times. In 1777, when theireldest child 
Eleanor was an infant, Joseph Jones was required by the 
authorities to take a wagon load of flour to camp, for the 
relief of the army. He left home in good spirits, expecting 
to return in a few days; but when the flour was out they 
loaded him with candles, and he was compelled to follow the 
army for many months. One day during his absence a com- 
pany of French soldiers came to his house, and by signs de- 
manded food and lodging. They were, I presume, a part of 
the suite of General Lafayette, who had been wounded at the 
battle of Brandywine, and was at this time under surgical 
treatment at Bethlehem. These French soldiers were polite 
and respectful, but it is not surprising that Mrs. Jones was 
afraid of them. At night she crept into a closet hidden by 
the wainscoting, in deadly fear lest her hiding-place should be 
discovered by the crying of her child. One night she heard 
a noise in the garden, and, looking out of the window, saw 
that a party of Tories were engaged in stealing a row of 
hives full of honey. Without a moment’s hesitation she 
called “ Messieurs!” at the top of her voice, and in a few 
moments the soldiers came running down stairs. Unable to 
make herself understood, she pointed to the window, when 
they raised their muskets and fired a volley through the 
panes. Next morning the hives were found scattered along 
the garden-walk, stained with blood, but whether any one of 
the thieves was seriously wounded was never discovered.' 


1 As these stories are probably unknown to most of the present members 
of the Jones family, it may be well to add that they were related to the 
writer many years ago by.the eldest daughter of Joseph Jones—the very 
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Joseph and Hannah Jones had seven children: (1) Eleanor 
married David Lerch, of Sussex County, New Jersey; (2) 
John married Sybilla Beil; (8) Mary died unmarried; (4) 
Sarah married William Hagy; (5) Elizabeth married Samuel 
Heller; (6) Joseph married Mary Butz; (7) Hannah married 
John King. All of them are now deceased, but most of 
them have numerous descendants. 

In June, 1805, Hannah Jones died, and for more than five 
years her busband remained a widower. In 1809 he built 
a fine stone mansion a few rods west of the old homestead. 
It is still standing, and is in the possession of one of his 
grandsons. 

In September, 1810, Joseph Jones was married the second 
time, to Mrs. Maria Nitschman, a widow. She was a sister 
of Bishop Jacob Van Vleck, father of the late Bishop Wm. 
Henry Van Vleck, of the Moravian Church. By this mar- 
riage he had no children. 

Though never in public life, Mr. Jones was a man of great 
influence. He had read much, and was widely known as an 
excellent surveyor. His flow of spirits was remarkable, and 
many stories are still related which illustrate his keen sense 
of humor. In short, he was an excellent example of a good- 
humored intelligent country gentleman. He died on the 
17th of December, 1824, in the 70th year of his age. 

The Jones family-tree is still green and vigorous, and to 
enumerate its more recent branches would prove a difficult 
task. We have merely attempted to save a few fragments 
of family history that seemed in danger of being lost, leaving 

.the completion of the work to others who are more imme- 
diately interested. The collection of these materials has 
proved a pleasant employment, and the motives of the work 
have been their own abundant reward. 


child that slept with her mother in the closet; and as she had heard them 
from her parents, there cau be uo doubt of their substantial accuracy. 
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THE MONTOURS. 
BY WM. M. DARLINGTON, OF PITTSBURGH. 


About the year 1667 a French gentleman named “ Mon- 
tour” settled in Canada. By a Huron Indian woman he 
had three children—one son and two daughters.'. The son 
“* Montour” lived with the Indians, and was wounded in the 
French service in a fight with some Mohawks, near Fort La 
Motte, on Lake Champlain, in 1694.2 He deserted from the 
French and lived with “the farr Indians.” The Twight- 
wicks (Miamis) and Dinondadies (Petuns or Wyandots).$ 
By his assistance Lord Cornbury prevailed on some of these 
tribes to visit and trade with the people of Albany in 1708.4 
For his endeavors to alienate the “ upper nations” from the 
French he was killed in 1709 by the troops under Lieutenant 
the Sieur de Joncaire, by orders of the Marquis de Van- 
dreuil, Governor of Canada, who wrote that he would have 
had him hanged had it been possible to capture him alive. 
Of the two daughters of the Frenchman Montour, one be- 
came conspicuously known as “ Madame Montour.” 

She was born in Canada about the year 1684, captured by 
some warriors of the Five Nations when she was but ten 
years old, taken to their country and brought up by them.® 


1 Letter of Lord Cornbury, Governor of New York, to the Board of 
Trade, August 20,1708. N. Y. Col. Hist., vol. v. p. 65. 

2 Ib., vol. ix. p.601. Fort St. Annes or La Motte, erected in July, 1666, 
on an island in the upper part of Lake Champlain, which retains the name. 
See Shea’s Charlevoi, vol. iii. p. 90, note. The fort is marked on Dr. Mit- 
chell’s Map of 1755. See also Watson’s Champlain Valley, p. 78. Mun- 
sell, Albany, 1863. 

3 N. Y. Col. Hist., vol. v. p. 65. 4 Ibid. 

5 Ib., pp. 830, 889, 900. Letter from Governor Burnet to Vandreuil, 
11th July, 1721, and reply of the latter, August 24th. 

6 Her own account to Witham Marshe, Secretary to Commissioners at 
the Treaty of Lancaster, Penna., in July, 1774. In Mass. Hist. Coll., 1st 
Series, vol. vii. p. 190. 
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It is probable that she lived with the Oneidas, as on arriving 
at maturity she was married to Carondawana, or the “ Big 
Tree,” alias Robert Hunter, a famous war chief of that na- 
tion.! He was killed in the wars between the Iroquois and 
Catawbas, in the Carolinas, about the year 1729.2. The Pro- 
prietaries of Pennsylvania, John and Thomas Penn, expressed 
much concern for his death to some of the Oneidas who vis- 
ited Philadelphia in September, 1734.3 Madame Montour 
was there also, and for having underrated the rank or station 
of the Oneida visitors, she seems to have been angrily and 
unjustly charged by s prominent chief of the Six Nations, 
Hetanguantagetchy, before the Council at Philadelphia in 
the month of October following, with spreading false reports; 
he said further that her old age only protected her from 
punishment, and that “they must resent it and hope to get 
rid of her.’’4 

Madame Montour first appeared as interpreter at a Confer- 
ence held at Albany, in August, 1711, between the sachems 
of the Five Nations and Robert Hunter, the royal Governor 
of New York (from 1709 to 1719).° Probably at that time 
Carondawana received or took the Governor’s name, by 
which he was frequently known afterwards. To adopt the 
name of a prominent white man was by the Indians con- 
sidered a high compliment and a bond of friendship. 

The war between the Tuscaroras and the people of North 
Carolina, commenced in September, 1711, was still raging in 
the summer of the following year. The Five Nations in 
New York became restless and uneasy ; it was feared by the 
Governor and Assembly that, instigated by the French, the 
Northern Iroquois would join the Southern and embroil the 


' Mass. Hist. Coll., 1st Series, vol. vii. p. 190. Penna. Arch., vol. i. pp. 
227-8. Col. Rec. of Pa., vol. iii. pp. 484, 572. N. Y. Col. Hist., vol. iv. 
p- 492. Index to p. 283. 

2 Journal of Marshe. Also Col. Rec. of Pa., vol. iii. p. 573. Loskiel’s 
Missions, IT. p. 32. 

3 Col. Rec. of Pa., vol. iii. p. 572.  Ib., p. 578. 

5 N. Y. Col. Hist., vol. v. pp. 268, 273. 
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colonies in a general Indian war.'' The Five Nations in- 
formed the Governor that they desired “to interpose ami- 
cably in the matter.”? Distrusting their sincerity, and to 
“ dissuade them from this fatal design” by means of “ pres- 
ents and promises,” the Assembly and Governor, in June, 
1712, directed Colonel Peter Schuyler “to proceed to the 
Onondaga Country forthwith, taking with you Laurence 
Clause the Interpreter, Mrs. Montour and her husband, and 
such others as you shall see fit.” At Onondaga he was to 
assemble all of the Indian sachems who could be got toge- 
ther for a conference on the subject of his mission. Any 
fresh “Surmises or Jealousies of the Indians were to be 
overcome by his own wisdom, with due regard to her Ma- 
jesty’s interest and honor and y® quieting y*® minds of y° 
Indians.” 

The complete subjugation of the Tuscaroras after a pro- 
tracted struggle of two years’ duration removed all apprehen- 
sion of trouble with the Five Nations. In the year 1714 
the Tuscaroras migrated north and were received into the 
Iroquois Confederacy as the Sixth Nation.‘ 

The influence of Madame Montour among the Indians was 
so great and adverse to the French that the Governor of 
Canada repeatedly endeavored to persuade her to withdraw 
from the English and remove to his Dominion, offering 
higher compensation as an inducement, but without success 
until the year 1719, when he sent her sister to prevail on her 
to remove to Canada. Apprehensive of her doing so to the 
injury of the Province to which she had been so serviceable, 
the Commissioners of Indian Affairs sent for her to Albany, 


1 Governor Hunter to the Lords of Trade, June 23, 1712. N. Y. Col. 
Hist., vol. v. p. 343. The Lords of Trade to the Earl of Dartmouth, 
August 27,1712. Ib., p. 346. 

2 Ibid. 

* MSS. Letter, Governor Hunter to Colonel Peter Schuyler, June 16, 
1712, office Secretary of State, New York. Governor De Vandreuil, of 
Canada, to M. Pontchartrain, November 6, 1712. N. Y. Col. Hist., vol. 
ix. p. 864. P 

* Dr. Hauk’s History of North Carolina, vol. ii. pp. 438-9. Hist. Mag., 
vol. i., 1857, p. 167. N.Y. Col. Hist., vol. v. pp. 371, 376, 387. 
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when it appeared that she had not received a farthing of her 
stipulated pay for twelve months. The Commissioners 
promised that she should receive thereafter “a man’s pay 
from the proper officers of the four Independent Companies 
posted in the Province,” and the business was thus satisfac- 
torily settled.' 

Madame Montour was present at Philadelphia in July, 
1727, as interpreter at a conference held by Governor Gordon 
with several chiefs of the Five Nations.? Again, in October, 
1728; her husband Carondawana, alias Robert Hunter, was 
there also.’ She retained her father’s name after marriage, 
and was usually mentioned as Mrs. Montour, a French woman, 
wife to Carondawana or Robert Hunter.‘ She appears to 
have lived among the Miamis, at the west end of Lake Erie, 
at one time prior to 1728.5 To one of that nation her sister 
was married. Her residence in 1734 was at the village on 
the Susquehanna, at the mouth of the Loyal Sock Creek, on 
the west side, where Montoursville, Lycoming County, 
Penna., now stands. It was known as Olstuago, Ots-on- 
wacken, or French Town.’ On Evans’s Map of Pennsylvania 
of 1749 the village is marked “French T,” and the creek 
the “ Ostuega.” There, in March, 1787, Conrad Weiser, In- 
dian agent and interpreter, on his way to Onondaga with a 
message from the President of the Council of Pennsylvania, 
James Logan, lodged at Madame Montour’s, who he states is 
“a French woman by birth, of a good family, but now in 
mode of life a complete Indian.” She treated Weiser and 
his companions kindly, supplying them with food, although 
she had but little to spare.® 

In the fall of 1742, Count Zinzendorf, the Bishop and head 


1 Letter Commissioners of Indian Affairs to President Schuyler, Septem- 
ber 25, 1719. MSS. Secretary of State’s Office, N. Y. 

2 Penna. Col. Rec., vol. iii. pp. 271, 274. 

3 Ib., pp. 334, 337. ‘ Tb., pp. 295, 337, ete. 

5 Ib., p. 295. 6 Ibid. 

7 Otsteara, Rock, in the Iroquois tongue. <A high rock standing opposite 
to the village. 

8 Weiser’s Journal, Coll. Penna. Hist. Soc., 1853, vol. i. p. 8. 
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of tke Moravian Church, with a large party, and among 
them Conrad Weiser, visited the village of Oztenwacken, 
where he was received with military salutes and hospitably 
welcomed by Madame Montour and her son Andrew. “He 
preached there in French to large gatherings.” Madame 
Montour was deeply affected when she saw Zinzendorf and 
learned the object of his visit. She had entirely forgotten 
the truths of the Gospel, and, in common with the French 
Indians, believed the story originating with the Jesuits, that 
the Saviour’s birth-place was in France and his crucifiers 
Englishmen. Count Zinzendorf appears to have visited 
Oztenwacken subsequently. 

In June and July, 1744, the great Treaty between the Six 
Nations and the Provinces of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Virginia was held at Lancaster. Madame Montour was 
present, with two of her daughters. Witham Marshe, Secre- 
tary to the Maryland Commissioners, relates in his journal 
that he visited her at her cabin and obtained the particulars 
of her life. She told him that she had several children by 
the famous war captain who had been killed in the war with 
the Catawbas fifteen years previous; that since she had not 
married. Marshe describes her as genteel, of polite address, 
and had been handsome. Her two sons-in-law and only son 
were away south to war against the Catawbas.? 

In June, 1745, Spangenburgh, Zeisberger, and other mis- 
sionaries of the Moravians, accompanied by Conrad Weiser 
on their way to Onondaga, stopped for a few days at Sha- 
mokin (now Sunbury) on the Susquehannah. They visited 
Madame Montour, who was living on the Island with a 
daughter. She appears to have left Oztenwacken perma- 
nently, as there is no evidence of her residing there after- 
wards. Zeisberger found that village deserted and in ruins 
in 1748.3 The smallpox had desolated the valley. We have 


! Transactions of the Moravian Historical Society, vol. i. p. 89. Life of 
Zeisherger, by E. De Schweinitz, 1870, pp. 110, 112, and note. Spangen- 
burgh’s Life of same, London, 1838, p. 10. Loskiel’s Missions, Part 2, p. 
32. Reichel’s Memorials of the Moravian Church, p. 97. 

2 Mass. Hist. Coll., vol. vii., lst Series, p. 190. 

3 Life of Zeisberger, p. 144. 
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no further direct account of Madame Montour. It seems, 
however, that she was not living in 1754. Some time prior 
to that year she became blind, but was sufficiently vigorous 
to ride on horseback from Logstown on the Ohio to Venango 
in two days, a distance by the path of over sixty miles; her 
son Andrew on foot leading her horse all the way.!’ Of her 
children but three can be identified with any certainty ; one of 
the two daughters who were with her at the Treaty of Lan- 
caster in 1744, and two sons Andrew alias Henry and Louis. 
Her daughter known as “ French Margaret” was wife to 
Katerioncha alias Peter Quehee, and living near Shamokin, 
when Shikillimy lived there in 1733,? probably on the island 
where Zeisberger and Spangenburgh visited her and her 
mother in 1754, as before related. Another of her daughters 
is mentioned as “a sister of Andrew Montours,” and one of 
the converts at the Moravian Mission at New Salem, Ohio, 
April 14, 1791, and that she was a living polyglot of the 
tongues of the West, speaking English, French, and six 
Indian languages. She must have been at least seventy 
years of age at that time. 

Madame Montour evidently was older than she told 
Marshe at Lancaster in 1744, as she was at Albany in 1711 
as “ Mrs. Montour’”—her old age referred to in 1734 as her 
protection, and blind before 1754, It is probable that she 
was captured prior to 1696, after which year the raids of the 
Iroquois into Oanada ceased for some time.‘ That she was 
very young when captured is clear. She could not have 
been less than sixty years old at the time of the Treaty 
of Lancaster in 1744,and probably was older, and if but ten 
years of age when taken, as she said, the year of her cap- 
tivity was 1694, and of her birth 1684. Of the many errors 
respecting this noted woman, the most prominent are, first, 


' Col. Rec., vol. v. p. 762. Map of the Middle Colonies, by Lewis Evans, 
1755. 
2 Col. Rec., vol. iii. p. 501. 
5 De Schweinitz, Life of Zeisberger, p. 621. 
* Dussieux Le Canada sous la Domination Frangaise, p. 43. 
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the frequently repeated statement that she was the daughter 
of a former Governor of Canada: this story originated with 
herself,! or it may have been told by her savage captors to 
enhance the value of their prize. There never was a Gov- 
ernor of Canada named Montour, and the letter of Lord 
Cornbury of August 20, 1708, before cited, is conclusive as 
to her origin, taken, of course, in connection with her 
own statement to Secretary Marshe. Second, that she was 
living at the time of the American Revolution, and also 
confounding her with her granddaughter, Catherine, of 
Catherine’s Town, near the head of Seneca Lake, New York, 
destroyed by the army under General Sullivan in 1779. She 
is not mentioned in any work of original authority as Cathe- 
rine, but invariably as “ Mrs. or Madame Montour.” Highly 
colored accounts have been given respecting her association 
with the ladies of Philadelphia, who evidently, owing to her 
intelligence and previous history, treated her with consider- 
ate kindness and nothing more. 

From the authorities of the province she received such 
presents and compensation for services as were usually given 
to prominent Indian visitors.2 Those who knew her best 
related that she was habited and lived like the Indians; her 
French blood doubtless imparted a vivacity of manner to 
her—the like of which is observed at this day among the 
people of mixed French and Indian ancestry in Canada, and 
along our northern frontier. 


1 Relation to Marshe. 

® Ordered by the Council July 4, 1727. To the Interpretess, 1 Stroud, 
1 Shirt, 1 Matchcoat. To her husband, Carondawana, 1 Stroud, and another 
to her niece. Col. Rec., vol. iii. pp. 274, 297, 337. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION OF 1776. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF ITS MEMBERS. 
BY WM. H. EGLE, M.D. 

(Continued from page 98.) 


Perry, JAMES, of Westmoreland County, located at an 
early period on the Monongahela River, at the mouth of 
Turtle Creek, just above what is known as Frazer’s Cabin, 
where he took up a large tract of land. He was a member 
of the Provincial Conference held at Carpenters’ Hall June 
28, 1776, and of the Convention of July 15th following. 
From March 21, 1777, to the close of the Revolution, he 
served as one of the sub-lieutenants of Westmoreland County. 
Of his subsequent history all inquiries have failed to elicit 
any information, save that he removed either to Kentucky or 
Missouri at a very early day. 


Porter, THomas, of Lancaster County, was a native thereof, 
born about 1740, residing in Drumore Township. He was 
elected a representative to the Provincial Assembly in 1775, 
and served as a member of the Convention of July 15, 1776. 
He commanded a Battalion of Associators during that and 
the following years, and was in active service during the 
campaigns in the Jerseys and in and around Philadelphia. 
Owing to ill-health he resigned towards the close of the 
Revolution. He died at his residence in Drumore Township, 
Lancaster Co., in 1795, aged fifty-five years. His daughter 
Janet married John Smilje, who, with Albert Gallatin, repre- 
sented for many years the western part of Pennsylvania in 
the United States Congress. 


Potter, James, of Northumberland County, was a native 
of Tyrone, Ireland, born in 1729. His father John Potter 
came to America in 1741 and settled in Cumberland County, 
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where, on the organization of that county, he became its 
first sheriff. James Potter in 1754 was lieutenant of a com- 
pany formed for the defence of the frontiers, and the follow- 
ing year served as captain under Colonel Armstrong at the 
destruction of Kittanning. In the subsequent campaigns 
against the French and Indians he became a major and 
lieutenant-colonel. About 1770 he settled in Penn’s Valley, 
now Centre County. When the inhabitants of Northumber- 
land County began to arm for their defence against English 
oppression, Mr. Potter was chosen colonel of the Battalion of 
Associators. He represented the county in the Convention 
of July 15,1776, although in active service in the field most 
of the summer and fall of that memorable year. On the 5th 
of April, 1777, he was appointed the third brigadier-general 
of the Pennsylvania militia. During the campaign of that 
year his services were of such a distinguished character that 
Gen. Washington, in the spring of 1778, requested Gen. Potter 
be returned to the army. In 1781 he was elected a member 
of the Supreme Executive Council, and the same year chosen 
vice-president of Pennsylvania. In 1782 he was commissioned 
a major-general. In 1784 he was a member of the Council 
of Censors, and April 18, 1785, appointed one of the deputy 
surveyors for Northumberland. Subsequently he was one of 
the justices for the Courts of Common Pleas of the county. 
In the autumn of 1789, while on a visit to his daughter, Mrs, 
Poe, in Franklin County, whither he had gone to consult Dr. 
Robert Johnston in regard to a serious disease, he suddenly be- 
came worse, and died in November of that year. Tis remains, 
interred in the graveyard at Brown’s Mills, near Greencastle, 
are unmarked. Gen. Potter Jeft several children, of whom 
see PENNSYLVANIA MaGaAzIng, vol. i. p. 349. 


Ports, Tuomas, of Philadelphia County, was the eldest son 
of John Potts and Ruth Savage, born at Colebrookdale, May 
29,1735. He early became interested in the iron business, 
and established himself in Philadelphia, in connection with 
his uncle Thomas Yorké. In 1775 he was elected to the 
Assembly from Philadelphia County. In February following 
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he was appointed by Congress one of the three captains of a 
regiment of Continental riflemen. He subsequently was in 
command of a Battalion of Associators. He was a member 
of the Convention of July 15, 1776, but, owing to his batta- 
lion being on duty in the Jerseys, he was not present at the 
close of the labors of that distinguished body. We served 
as a member of the Assembly during the session of 1776-7, 
and in the campaign around Philadelphia during the latter 
year was again in service. On the restoration of peace, Col. 
Potts resumed the iron business, and became one of the 
pioneers in the discovery of coal in Pennsylvania. In 1783 
and 1784 he was returned to the Assembly from Chester 
County, and died while attending its sessions at Philadelphia 
on the 22d of March, 1785. 


Powe, Joseru, of Bedford County, the son of Joseph 
Powell, a Moravian clergyman, was born in Bethlehem Town- 
ship, Northampton County, Pennsylvania, about 1750. He 
was educated for the ministry, and was located in Bedford 
County at the outset of the Revolution. He served as chap- 
lain to the Bedford County Battalion of Associators in 1776; 
was a member of the Convention of the 15th of July that 
year; member of the General Assembly in 1779 and 1780; 
and member of the Constitutional Convention of 1789-90. 
He died in November, 1804, in Southampton Township, Bed- 
ford County. His wife Sarah was residing on the homestead 
in April, 1815. 


Ratston, Joun, of Northampton County, the second son 
of James and Mary Ralston, was born in Allen Township, 
Northampton County, Pennsylvania, in 1735. His parents, 
natives of Ireland, were among the earliest settlers in the 
so-called “Trish Settlement,” and his father a prominent man 
in church and local affairs. Jolin received a thorough Eng- 
lish education, and engaged in farming and in mercantile 
pursuits. He was a member of the Convention of July 15, 
1776, and from 1776 to 1779 served in the General Assembly. 
He was commissioned paymaster of the Northampton County 
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militia February 16,1781, and on the 3d of March following 
appointed one of the Auditors of Depreciation Accounts. 
Until the close of the war Major Ralston was an active par- 
ticipant. He died on his farm 5th of February, 1795, leaving 
a large family. His wife was Christiana, daughter of James 
King, of the “Irish Settlement,” born in 1745, died 2d De- 
cember, 1826. His sister Jane married the Rev. John Ros- 
brough, who was so brutally murdered by the Hessians on 
the 2d of January, 1777, near Trenton, N. J. 


Rankin, Wii1aM, of York County, of Quaker parentage, 
was a native of England, his parents coming to this country 
when the subject of this sketch was very young. Prior to 
the Revolution we find him a justice of the peace of the 
Province, and located near the Susquehanna, in Fishing 
Creek Valley, York County. Although a member of the 
Warrington Monthly Meeting, he became at the outset of 
the Revolution an ardent Whig, and was chosen Colonel of 
one of the York County Battalions of Associators. He was 
a member of the Provincial Conference of June 18, 1776, and 
of the Convention of 15th of July following. By the latter 
body he was continued a justice of the peace. The cause of 
Colonel Rankin’s defection has never been divulged, but 
during the year 1780 he was detected in holding a traitor- 
ous correspondence with the enemy, and in March, 1781, he 
was arrested and thrown into prison. He escaped, however, 
from the York jail, when President Reed issued a proclama- 
tion offering a reward for his apprehension. With his 
brothers, John and James, who had also turned traitors to 
the Colonies, he went to England, but whether he died in 
exile, we have not been able to ascertain. His property was 
partly confiscated, as also that of his brothers who had large 
landed estates in York County, although, through the inter- 
vention of influential friends, a portion was saved to their 
descendants who remained in this country. These Tories 
were all compensated for their losses by the British Govern- 
ment. Col. Wm. Rankin was the only member of the First 
Constitutional Convention of the State, and the sole com- 
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manding officer of the fifty-two battalions of the Associators 
of 1776, who became a traitor. 


tHoaps, Henry, of Bedford County, was a native of 
Amity Township, Berks County, Pennsylvania, of German 
parentage and education, born about 1740. He settled in 
Bedford County prior to 1770, and took up a large tract of 
land, on which he resided until the close of his life. THe was 
a member of the Convention of July 15,1776; and on the 
27th of February, 1778, appointed a justice of the peace. 
He died the latter part of March, 1794. 


Ruoaps, Peter, of Northampton County, the son of Peter 
Rhoads or Roth a Lutheran minister, was a native of Ger- 
many; born about 1730. He came to America with his 
parents in early life, and at the outset of the Revolution we 
find him engaged in merchandising in Allentown, where he 
appears to have been quite prominent. He was a member of 
the Convention of July 15, 1776,and member of Assembly 
from 1777 to 1780; member of the Committee of Safety 
July 24, 1776; judge of the Court of Common Pleas in 1777; 
justice of the peace, December 4, 1783 ; was a member of the 
Convention of 1789-90; and under that constitution com- 
missioned an associate judge, August 17,1791. On the 22d 
of October, 1787, he was chairman of the meeting at Bethle- 
hem, approving of the Federal Constitution, and condemning 
the acts of the members of the Pennsylvania Assembly who 
had withdrawn from that body. Judge Rhoads wasa gen- 
tleman ot firm convictions, upright and conscientious, and 
wielded a great influence in the town and county. He died 
at his residence, at Allentown, in 1801, aged upwards of 
. Seventy years. 


Rirrennouse, Davin, of the city of Philadelphia, was the 
son of Matthias Rittenhouse an emigrant from Holland, who 
settled on the Wissahickon. He was born near German- 
town, April 8, 1732, and brought up on his father’s farm, 
for which his mechanical genius, which manifested itself at 
an early period, completely unfitted him. In his eighteenth 
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year he built a workshop by the side of the public road and 
set up the business of a clock and mathematical instrument 
maker. At twenty-three he planned and made an orrery, 
by which he represented the revolution of the heavenly 
bodies more completely than had ever been done before. 
This piece of mechanism was purchased by the College of 
New Jersey, and he made another for the College of Phila- 
delphia. On the 3d of June, 1769, he was one of the com- 
mittee of the American Philosophical Society to observe 
the transit of Venus, and on the 9th of November the 
transit of Mercury. [Ilis reports of these events gave him a 
great reputation. During the same year he was employed 
in settling the boundaries between New York and New 
Jersey, afterwards between Pennsylvania and Virginia, 
Pennsylvania and New York, and the latter State and 
Massachusetts. He was a member of the Convention of July 
15, 1776 ; member of the Pennsylvania Board of War, March 
14, 1777; and treasurer of the State from 1777 to 1789. In 
1792 he was appointed director of the Mint of the United 
States, in which he continued until 1795, when he resigned 
on account of ill-health. Te was elected a member of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences at Boston in 1782, 
and of the Royal Society of London in 1795. In 1791 he suc- 
ceeded Dr. Franklin as president of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society, which office he held at his death. Mr. Rittenhouse 
died in Philadelphia, June 27, 1796, and his remains lie in the 
graveyard attached to the Pine Street Presbyterian church 
in that city. So celebrated had he become as a mechanician 
and astronomer, that his death was one greatly lamented in 
both hemispheres. 


Ross, Gzorek, of Lancaster County, the son of Rev. George 
Ross, an Episcopal clergyman, was born at New Castle, Dela- 
ware, on the 10th of May, 1730. He received a classical educa- 
tion, began the study of law with an elder brother in Philadel- 
phia, was admitted to the bar in April, 1751, and established 
himself at Lancaster the same year. From 1768 to 1775 he 
served asa member of the Provincial Assembly, save the year 
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1772, when he failed to be returned. Espousing the cause of 
the Colonies, Mr. Ross became active as a leader. He presided 
at the general meeting at Lancaster, July 9, 1774, called in aid 
of the beleaguered city of Boston, and was chosen to the Con- 
vention of Provincial Deputies of July 15, 1774. He was 
selected a representative to the First General Congress, which 
‘met at Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia, in Sept. 1774, and at 
the same time was appointed to report to the Assembly in- 
structions for himself and his associates. In the spring of 
1775 he raised a company of Associators, and the following 
year was president of the Military Convention which met at 
Lancaster, July 4, 1776, to choose brigadier-generals for the 
Associated Battalions. In 1775 he drew up the reply to 
Gov. John Penn’s message deprecating any action on the 
part of the Province; and subsequently prepared the report 
on the measures necessary to put the Province and the city 
of Philadelphia in a state of defense. He was elected a 
member of the Convention of July 15, 1776, of which body 
he was vice-president, and chosen by it to the Continental 
Congress, and thus became a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence. In the Convention Mr. Ross prepared the 
Declaration of Rights, which dissolved the Proprietary Gov- 
ernment and created the Commonwealth. For his defense 
of the cause of the Colonies, his fellow-citizens of Lancaster 
voted him a piece of plate worth £150, but he declined the 
present. He was one of the commissioners to the Indian 
Treaty at Pittsburg, in 1776, which successfully pacified the 
savages in the Northwest, and kept them neutral for a time 
during the Revolutionary conflict. Col. Ross was appointed 
a judge of the Court of Admiralty, March 1, 1779. He died 
suddenly, at Philadelphia, on the 16th of July the same year, 
and is buried in Christ Church graveyard. Hisson,George,Jr., 
was an ardent patriot of the Revolution; was the last vice- 
president of the State under the Constitution of 1776; and 
for eighteen years held the office of Register and Recorder 
for Lancaster County. He was known among the citizens as 
“der Waisenvater.” 
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Scuosser, Groras, of the city of Philadelphia, son of the 
Rev. George Schlosser and Sophia Joannetta Ellwesten, was 
born at St. Arnnal, Saarbruck, Nassau, Germany, in 1714. 
He came to America with his parents in 1751, landing at 
New York, but in the same year located in Philadelphia, 
where he became a successful merchant. He was a deputy 
to the Provincial Convention of July 15, 1774, and to that 
of January 23, 1775; member of the Provincial Conference 
which met at Carpenters’ Hall, June 18, 1775; and of the 
Convention of July 15, 1776. He was one of the Com- 
mittee of Observation for the city of Philadelphia, August 
16, 1775, and while in the performance of his duties as a 
committee man became involved in a legal dispute with Isaac 
Hunt, the father of the celebrated Leigh Hunt. Hunt drew 
on himself the indignation of the citizens of Philadelphia, was 
mobbed and imprisoned, but subsequently made his escape 
and fled from the city. In 1778 Mr. Schlosser advanced 
the State £2000, at the solicitation of the Supreme Executive 
Council, “the wants of the army being very great.” During 
the yellow fever epidemic of 1793, he, with Stephen Girard 
and Peter Helm, were volunteer workers in the hospital. 
Mr. Schlosser died at Philadelphia in February, 1802, in the 
eighty-eighth year of his age. He was a true patriot of the 
Revolution, and belonged to that small band of heroes who, 
by their wealth, aided greatly the cause of Independence. 
Apart from his business activity and enterprise, Mr. Schlosser 
was benevolent and philanthropic. 


SHERER, JosEPH, of Lancaster County, the son of Samuel 
Sherer, was a native of the north of Ireland, born in 1781. 
His parents came to America in 1734, locating in Paxtang 
Township, Lancaster, now Dauphin County, Pennsylvania. 
He was the recipient of an ordinary English education, and 
brought up asa farmer. During the French and Indian war 
he served as a non-commissioned officer, doing duty on the 
then frontiers. At the commencement of the Revolution he 
commanded a company in Col. Burd’s Battalion of Associa- 
tors, whose farms adjoined at Tinian, now Ilighspire. Capt. 
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Sherer was a member of the Lancaster County Committee, 
and a member of the Convention of July 15,1776. While 
in attendance on this body he took ill, returned home, and 
died on the 1st or 2d of December following. His remains 
were interred in the burying-ground of Paxtang Church, of 
which he was a member. He left a wife, Mary, and eight 
children. Capt. Sherer was a man of influence on the fron- 
tiers prior to the Revolution—brave, energetic, and spirited. 


SHOEMAKER, Cuar.es, of Berks Cotnty, was born at Ger- 
mantown, Pennsylvania, about 1745. His ancestors came to 
America with Pastorius. He located in Windsor Township, 
Berks County, at an early date. He was a member of the 
Provincial Conference of June 18, 1776, and of the Con- 
vention of 15th of July following; justice of the peace July 
25, 1777; appointed by the Assembly, December 16, 1777, 
to take subscriptions for the Continental Loan; and was 
one of the commissioners which met at New Haven, Con- 
necticut, November 22, 1777, to regulate the price of com- 
modities in the Colonies. On the 9th of October, 1784, he 
was commissioned a judge of the Court of Common Pleas, 
under the Constitution of 1776. He served as a member of 
the House of Representatives from 1791 to 1802, and again 
in 1812-13; subsequently State Senator, 1813-16. Mr. Shoe- 
maker died at his residence in Windsor Township, in April, 
1820, aged about seventy-five years. For almost half a cen- 
tury he was a gentleman of great prominence and influence 
in Berks County—reliable, upright, and conscientious. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE DESCENDANTS OF JORAN KYN, THE FOUNDER 
OF UPLAND. 


BY GREGORY B. KEEN. 


(Continued from page 112.) 


FrencoH—FinNEY—GARDNER—SANDELANDS—MaGEE— V ENABLES— 
CLaxton—THomas—K ren— Leeco—CorrMan. 


52. Exizaneth Frencu,‘ daughter of Robert and Mary 
(Sandelands) French, was born at New Castle on the Dela- 
ware. She married John Finney, son of Robert and Doro- 
thea Finney, who emigrated from Ireland to Pennsylvania, 
and were settled in 1725 in London Grove Township, Chester 
County. Mr. Robert Finney was a Ruling Elder in the Elk 
River Presbyterian Congregation (now known as the Rock 
Church, Maryland), and the first Ruling Elder and chief 
founder of the New London Presbyterian Church in Chester 
County.* In 1733 he bought a tract of nine hundred acres of 
land called “Thunder Hill,” in New London Township, where 
he passed the rest of his life} Mr. John Finney took up his 
abode in New Castle, and in the charter of New Castle City, 
dated May 28, 1724, was constituted by Sir William Keith 
one of the first Assistants and Members of Common Coun- 


* For references to him in these connections see A History of the Rock 
Presbyterian Church in Cecil County, Maryland, by the Rev. J. H. 
Johns (Oxford, Pa., 1872); and A Discourse onthe Origin and History of 
the Presbylertan Church of New London, in Chester County, Pa. (Phila., 
1845), and Historical Discourse (Oxford, Pa., 1876), both by the Rev. R. 
P. Du Bois. 

t The original patent for this land is still in the possession of a descend- 
ant of the grantee, the Rev. Spencer L. Finney, of Rye, N. ¥. Mr. Du 
Bois has courteously supplied me with the following inscriptions, copied from 
tombstones in the family graveyard in a grove on Thunder Hill: “Interred 
the Body of Robert Finney. Died March A. D. 1755, Being the eighty 7 
year of his age.” “Interred the Body of Dorothea Finney. Died May 
A.D. 1752, Being the eighty 2 year of her age.” 


| 
* 
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cil.* In 1725 he isdescribed as “Chirurgeon,” and in 1783 as 
“Practitioner in Physick.” He followed his profession with 
success for fifty years, and became the wealthiest owner of real 
estate in the vicinity, possessing half a dozen of the principal 
houses in the town of New Castle, and about thirty tracts of 
land, comprising several thousand acres, in New Castle, St. 
George’s and Appoquinimink Hundreds, in New Castle 
County. In 1751 and 1761 he also purchased land in London- 
derry Township, Chester County, Pa. In 1788 he was ap- 
pointed a Justice of the Peace for the County of New Castle, 
and served as a Judge of the Orphans’ Court for many years. 
In 1739 he was named Collector of duties imposed on “ con- 
victs, and poor and impotent persons, imported” within the 
limits of NewCastle County.t During July, 1747, a French or 
Spanish privateer, by cruising for some time between the 
Capes, and plundering two plantations four miles above Bom- 
bay Hook, affrighted the inhabitants of New Castle, and Doc- 
tor Finney, with Mr. Jehu Curtis, a fellow-magistrate, “ arm- 
ing what men they could on the occasion,” made ready to 
defend their town against the enemy. The foreign vessel did 
not return, but capturing “ a valuable ship in the bay, bound 
to Philadelphia from Antigua,” sailed out to sea.t After the 
calamitous defeat of General Braddock a party of French 
and Indians destroyed some of the settlements near the river 
Susquehanna, killing a number of persons and taking others 
prisoners, and, crossing the Allegheny Mountains, threatened 
residents of the eastern part of Pennsylvania. To be pre- 
pared for so serious an emergency, Governor Morris issued 


* A copy of the charter is contained in the volume of Penn MSS. already 
referred to. Other officers of the “City” mentioned in this genealogy are: 
Col. John French, Mayor, and Clerk of the Market; David French, Re- 
corder ; Robert Gordon, Chamberlain or Treasurer and one of the Aldermen; 
and James Sykes, an Assistant. 

t Laws of Delaware, vol. i. chap. 66, a. 13 Geo. IT. 

t For despatches on the subject, addressed by Judges Curtis and Finney 
to Anthony Palmer, President of the Provincial Council, see Pennsylvania 
Archives, vol. i. p. 759, and Minutes of the Provincial Council, vol. v. p. 
89. Consult also the subsequent proceedings of Council and Assembly. 
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commissions for officers of companies of militia to be re- 
cruited in the Province, and Doctor Finney was appointed 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the Upper Regiment of New Castle 
County. In 1758 Colonel Finney also acted as Commissioner 
of the Lower Counties in equipping three companies of sol- 
diers required by Governor Denny to engage in a fresh 
campaign against their old enemy.* During the following 
year, with Vincent Lockerman and David Hall, he was 
named, by General Assembly, Trustee of £1200 raised “for 
the King’s use,” which were appropriated agreeably to their 
instructions.t| And on the 7th of May, in company with 
George Monro, Cesar Rodney, Joseph Caldwell, David Hall, 
and Jacob Kollock, Junior, he was appointed a Commissioner 
to dispose of a sum of £7000, provided by Act of Assembly, 
in “levying, clothing, and paying one hundred and eighty 
men, to be employed in conjunction with a body of His Ma- 
jesty’s British troops, and the forces of the colonies to the 
southward of New Jersey,” in offensive operations against 
their adversaries.t Under the same Act he was also nomi- 
nated, with William Till$ and George Monro, a “ Trustee 


* For a letter on the subject from Colonel Finney to Governor Denny see 
Pennsylvania Archives, vol. iii. p. 401. The names of the officers of the 
companies are given in Pennsylvania Archives, Second Series, vol. ii. pp. 
579-80. 

{t Laws of Delaware, vol. i. chap. 161, a. The first-named gentleman, 
associated with Doctor Finney in this trust, was a member of a well-known 
Kent County family elsewhere mentioned in this genealogy; while Mr. Hall 
was a Justice of the Peace for Sussex County, and afterwards Judge of the 
Supreme Court, and Speaker of the Assembly, of the Lower Counties on 
Delaware, and in 1779 was constituted Trustee of the General Loan Office 
for the County of Sussex. 

t Ibéd., chap. 162, a. George Monro was for several years Sheriff of 
New Castle County, and Jacob Kollock, Junior, Sheriff, and Justice of the 
Peace, for Sussex County. The latter was also Lieutenant of the Lewes 
Company of the Sussex County Regiment of Militia, of which David Hall 
was Captain. Cxsar Rodney was a Captain, and Joseph Caldwell a Lieu- 
tenant, in the Kent County Regiment in 1756. . 

2 A native of England (son of an agent for the estates of the first Earl 
of Yarmouth), who emigrated to America, and settled on the Delaware ; 
in 1726 a Justice of the Peace for Sussex County, and Member of the 
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and Agent for the public” to receive bonds from the Trus- 
tees of the General Loan Office of New Castle County for 
duly emitting bills of credit of the Government for £10,000. 
And by Acts of Assembly passed October 31, 1761, and No- 
vember 2, 1762,* the Trustees of the same Office were re- 
quired to enter into bond in the sums of £5000 and £6000 
respectively, “ in the names of William Till and John Finney, 
Esquires,” for the proper use of certain moneys granted the 
Government by Parliament. Mr. Finney and his nephew 
Thomas McKeant were among the signers, in the Lower 
Counties, of the “ Proclamation” of King George III. in 1761.4 
During the same year we find his name appended to a recom- 
mendation of a fellow-townsman to Governor Hamilton for 
the position of Clerk of the Market at New Castle, in which, 
also, he was joined by Mr. McKean, and by David and Archi- 
bald Finney. On the 31st of October, 1764, he was consti- 


Assembly of the Lower Counties; appointed, October 23, 1736, Chief-Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the Lower Counties, and April 5, 1743, Third 
Judge of the Supreme Court of the Province of Pennsylvania ; December 14, 
1741, a Member, and in 1756 President pro tem. of the Provincial Council 
of Pennsylvania; Mayor of Philadelphia in 1742; December 9, 1748, Pro- 
thonotary of the Court of Common Pleas for New Castle County; and from 
May 23, 1748, until his death, April 13, 1766, Collector of the Port of New 
Castle. A daughter of Mr. Till m. Andrew Hamilton, the younger, of Penn- 
sylvania; and his son Thomas Till m. Gertrude Ross, sister of Ann Catha- 
rine Ross, first wife of John Yeates, of New Castle. 

* Laws of Delaware, vol. i. chap. 174, a. and chap. 178, a. 

+ Son of John Finney’s sister Letitia and her husband William McKean, 
a native of Ireland, who, with his mother Susanna McKean, settled on a 
farm in the vicinity of Thunder Hill. He was a Signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, President of Congress, and Chief-Justice and Governor of 
Pennsylvania. His grandson, the late Hon. Thomas McKean Pettit, m. 
Sarah Barry, daughter of Commodore Richard Dale by his wife Dorothy, 
daughter of Jonathan and Mary (Keen) Crathorne, elsewhere spoken of. 

t Pennsylvania Archives, vol. iv. pp. 38-9. 

§ Ibid., p. 53. Archibald Finney was, probably, of the family of Dr. 
Finney. He was commissioned April 24, 1758, Ensign in the first of the 
three Companies of Militia equipped, as stated, by Colonel Finney, and was 
promoted, June 16, to the rank of Second Lieutenant. A person of this 
name petitioned the Orphans’ Court of Chester County, Pa., in 1769, to 
appoint a guardian for Elizabeth Finney, minor, when “her uncle,” Walter 
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tuted one of the original Trustees of New Castle Common, a 
tract of land comprising a thousand and sixty-eight acres, 
surveyed to the inhabitants of New Castle in 1704, in pursu- 
ance of a warrant from William Penn, but by degrees appro- 
priated and partially inclosed by persons who owned con- 
tiguous ground. The charter is confirmed by Thomas and 
Richard Penn to “John Finney, Richard MeWilliam,* 
David Finney, Thomas McKean, George Read, and George 
Monro, Esquires, John Van Gezel, Zachariah Van Leuvenigh, 
Slator Clay, John Yeates, Nathaniel Silsbee, Daniel McLonen, 
and Robert Morrison, Gentlemen, thirteen of the present 
Inhabitants of the Town of New Castle.” Among the public 
positions held by Doctor Finney was that of Naval Officer 
for the Port and District of New Castle. This he resigned in 
1773, a few months before his death. During the earlier 
period of his residence in New Castle he lived in a house on 
Front or Water Street, facing the river, with grounds extend- 
ing backward to the Green; afterwards, however, he removed 
to a mansion bought by him in 1738, on the north corner of 
Wood (now Delaware) and Beaver (now Vine) Streets, pur- 
chased in 1832 by Major John Moody.t Mr. Finney’s first 
wife, Elizabeth French, died about 1740; and Mr. Finney mar- 
ried, secondly, Sarah Richardson,} who died not long before 


Finney (brother of Doctor Finney’s son-in-law John Finney), was assigned 
the charge. 

* Mr. McWilliam was Captain of the New Castle Company of Militia 
in 1756, of which Nathaniel Silsbee was Lieutenant, and Zachariah Van 
Leuvenigh Ensign. He was Recorder of Deeds, and Trustee of the General 
Loan Office, for the County of New Castle (and for many years a Judge of 
the Supreme Court of the Lower Counties), succeeding John Vining, in 1773, 
as Chief-Justice. Most cf the Trustees of the Common are elsewhere men- 
tioned. 

t Some time Sheriff of New Castle County, son of Capt. William Moody, 
of the Delaware Battalion of the Flying Camp of 1776. He m. Lucinda 
Catharine, daughter of George Melin, a native of Sweden, who took up his 
abode in Southwark, Philadelphia County, by his wife Christiana, daughter 
of George and Judith (Manson) Lindmeyer, of Southwark, whose niece, 
Lucinda Ann Hutton, became the second wife of Joseph Swift Keen. 

{ Sister of Joseph Richardson, a merchant of Philadelphia, and of 
Robert Richardson, of New Castle County, of Richard Richardson, Mrs. 





> 
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her husband, leaving no issue. Doctor Finney died March- 
April, 1774, devising the bulk of his estate to his son David, 
the house where he then dwelt to his two daughters, and to his 
“brother Robert Finney* all his medicines and what books 
of physick and surgery he desired, also his chirurgical in- 
struments.” His death was made the subject of an elegy 
by his friend John Parke, afterwards an officer in the Army 
of the Revolution, “addressed to the Honorable David Fin- 
ney, Esquire, one of the Supreme Judges of the State of 
Delaware :’’t 
“Once more, Urania, breathe the plaintive lore, 
Inspire my bosom with thine hallow’d flame, 
’Tis wisdom, justice, virtue, I deplore, 
Sacred to thee and to eternal fame. 
I weep the good eld man, whose hoary hairs 
Now peaceful rest beneath the mould’ring ground. 
What now avails thy sculapean skill, 
Thy drugs and nostrums or catholicon ? 
The destinies depend not on thy will; 
Thy days are fix’d, thy healing influence gone. 
Could strictest piety o’ercome the grave, 
Or shield from death thy venerable head ; 
Could virtue from the tyrant’s fury save, 
Thou still had’st liv’d, nor had we mourn’d thee dead.” 


Doctor John and Elizabeth Finney had at least four chil- 
dren : 


161. Davrp, m. Ann Thompson. 
162. Rosert, d. s. p. in 1771. 





Susannah Bayard and Mrs. Hannah Gray. Herson Jobn Finney d. Jan- 
uary 19, 1753, aged 4 years and 2 months. He is buried with three brothers, 
“who died in infancy,” within a brick enclosure in the Quaker Burying- 
Ground in New Castle. 

* Doctor Robert Finney, of Thunder Hill, to whom his parents, Robert and 
Dorothy Finney, conveyed all their property by deed of gift, February 2, 
1744-5. He appointed his nephew David Finney, of New Castle, one of 
the executors of his will. 

+ Printed in the volume already referred to (Tue Pennsyivanta Maca- 
ZINE, VOl. iii. p. 221, foot-note) as containing some poems written by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Finney’s brother, David French. 
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163. Exizazetu, “ of the Town of New Castle, spinster,” May 30, 1788, 
when she parted with her interest in her father’s house on Wood 
aud Beaver Streets to her brother-in-law John Finney. 

164. Anna Dororuea, b. in 1735; m. John Finney. 


53. Mary Frencu,‘ daughter of Robert and Mary (Sande- 
lands) French, was born at New Castle or. the Delaware. 
She married James Gardner, “ husbandman” and “gentle- 
man,” born about 1700, and resided in Dover Hundred, in 
Kent County on Delaware. Mrs. Gardner died before her 
husband, who lived till August or September, 1778. His 
will contains bequests of land in Kent County, and of a tract 
in “Connecochque” in Cumberland County, Pa. (the latter 
devised to James Gardner, son of his “ kinsman John Gard- 
ner, of the Forks of Brandywine,” Pa.), also of £20 “to the 
Reverend Mr. John McCann, of White Clay Creek Hundred 
in New Castle County,” and £100 “to the Trustees of the 
Newark Academy in the County of New Castle.’ The ex- 
ecutors appointed in the instrument were his “respected 
friends,” George Read, of New Castle,* and William Killen, 
of Kent County.t Mr. and Mrs. Gardner left two children: 


165. Anne, m. James McMullan. 

166. Marra, m. William Rees, Ensign of one of the Associated Compa- 
nies of Kent County in 1747-8. Letters of administration on his 
estate were granted to Mrs. Rees and James McMullan Gardner, 
June 17,1784. Letters on the estate of Mrs. Rees were granted 
to Capt. Thomas Skillington, July 30, 1785. 


55. ANNE SANDELANDS,‘ daughter of Jonas and Mary (Tay- 
lor) Sandelands, was born at Upland. She married (Register 


* The distinguished Signer of the Declaration of Independence, at this 
time Attorney-General of the Three Lower Counties. He became the second 
husband of Gertrude Ross, widow of Thomas Till, sister of Ann Catharine 
Yeates, and had a son William, who married a descendant of Jéran Kyn, 
hereafter mentioned. 

¢ A gentleman whose history is thus recorded on his tombstone in the 
Presbyterian Churchyard at Dover, Delaware: ‘He was born in Ireland 
A.D, 1722; landed in America A. D. 1737; was first Chief-Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Delaware under her Constitution adopted A. D. 1776, 
and until the adoption of her second Constitution A.D. 1792; and then 
Chancellor of Delaware until he resigned this office A.D. 1802. Died 
October 5th, 1807, aged 85 years.” 
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of St. Paul’s Church, Chester) May 13,1731, Richard Magee, 


whom she survived, letters of administration on his estate 
being granted June 22, 1736. She afterwards married Rich- 
ard Venables, and died before October, 1752. 

By her first husband, Richard Magee, she had two chil- 

dren: 

167. Mary, m. Thomas Paine, with whom she resided in Exeter Township, 
Berks County, Pa., in 1762, and from 1773 to 1786 in Amity 
Township, in the same county, during which period she parted with 
her interest in the estates of her deceased uncle David and aunt 
Rebecca Sandelands in Chester. 

168. Susannau, m. (license dated December 27, 1762) Elias Sheppard 
with whom she lived in 1763 in Philadelphia, and in 1774 in Fair- 
field Township, Cumberland Co., N. J. She also sold her interest 
in lands in Chester. 

By her second husband, Richard Venables, she had one 

child : 

169. Exizasetu, m. Obadiah Caruthers, with whom she dwelt in 1769 in 
Greenwich Township, Cumberland Co., N.J., and in 1774 in Pitts- 
grove Township, County Salem. Like her sisters, she parted with 
her portion of the Sandelands estates in Chester. 


56. Mary Sanpe.anbs,‘ daughter of Jonas and Mary (Tay- 
lor) Sandelands, was born at Upland, and married (by May, 
1734) James Claxton, who, at that time, resided in Chester, 
but removed, a few years afterwards, to Philadelphia. Here 
Mrs. Claxton died, and was buried in Christ Church Ground, 
August 1, 1750. Mr. Claxton survived his wife, and from 
1756 to 1763 kept an “old inn* known by the name of the 
Three Tons, in Chestnut Street,” on the south side, below 
Second Street, in our city. His name appears in the list of 
subscribers to the fund for building St. Peter’s Church in 
Philadelphia. He died in Chester, and letters of administra- 
tion on his estate were granted to his son-in-law, Richard 
Sewell, and his daughter, Elizabeth Claxton, May 26, 1778. 
Issue: 


* So styled, even at that time, in the advertisement inserted in The Penn- 
sylvania Gazette by Claxton’s successor, Joseph Yates. 
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170. James, bapt. in Christ Church, Philadelphia, January 5, 1739-40, 
aged one year; bur. in Christ Church Ground, January 18, 1739-40. 

171. Anne, m. (Register of Christ Church, Philadelphia) September 15, 
1764, Richard Sewell. They were still living in Chester Township, 
in April, 1785. 

172. Janz, m. Ebenezer Massey. 

173. Mary, living in Chester Township in 1785, in 1797 a resident of 
Philadelphia, still unm. in 1805. 

174. Exizasetu, ditto. 


58. Saran SANDELANDS,‘ daughter of Jonas and Mary 
(Taylor) Sandelands, was born at Upland, and married Oliver 
Thomas, of that place. Letters of administration on Mr. 
Thomas’s estate were granted August 17,1770, and on the 
estate of Mrs. Thomas, January 12,1787. Children: 

175. Marearet, m. James Hogan, of Chester Township, where they were 

living in August, 1796. 
176. Davip, who still lived in Chester in 1797. 


177. ANNE, m. Henvis. 





62. James Keen,’ eldest son of John and Susannah (Steel- 
man) Keen, was born in Oxford Township, Philadelphia Co., 
Pa. He married Mercy, daughter of Joseph Ashton, of 
Lower Dublin Township,* eldest son of Joseph and Jane 
Ashton, of Dublin Township, born December 28,1711. Mrs. 
Keen survived her husband, letters of administration on 
whose estate were granted to her December 4, 1742, and 
married, secondly (Register of Trinity Church, Oxford), 
March 29,1745, Isaac Willard. She died before 1760. Mr. 
Keen had two children: 

178. Joun, b. March 4, 1738-9. With his brother James, he inherited 
from his grandfather joint propriety in sixty acres of land in Oxford 
Township, intersected by the Bristol Turnpike, but parted with his 
interest in it in April, 1762, when he resided in Lower Dublin 


Township. Afterwards he removed to the Northern Liberties, 
where he lived till September, 1782, when he purchased an estate 


* A Vestryman of Trinity Church, Oxford, Philadelphia Co., to which 
parish his father made some bequests. The latter owned eight hundred 
acres of land in Dublin Township, and was one of the signers of the “ Re- 
monstrance” addressed to Gov. Markham, subscribed by Matthias and Erick 
Keen, mentioned in Taz Pennsytvanta MaGazing, vol. iii. p. 468. 
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devised by his grandfather to his uncle Jacob Keen, comprising 
about a hundred acres of land to the northeast of the former tract, 
known subsequently, from the peculiarity of its boundary fence, as 
“the stone-post farm.” Here he took up his abode about this time, 
and continued to dwell, engaged in agricultural pursuits, the rest 
of his life. In 1794 he was chosen one of the Trustees of the Lower 
Dublin Academy, chartered that year, of which corporation his first 
wife’s uncle, Edward Duffield, the noted clockmaker of Philadel- 
phia, and executor of Franklin’s will, was president. He m., Ist 
(Register of Trinity Church, Oxford), May 6, 1762, Sarah, daughter 
of Dr. Samuel Swift, “a physician of much skill and prudence,” 
according to his contemporaries, and “one of the first who resided 
in Moreland,”* for thirty years Vestryman and Warden of Trinity 
Church.¢ Her mother was Elizabeth, daughter of Joseph Duffield, 
of “ Benfield,” on the Manor of Moreland.{ Mrs. Keen was b. 
November 28, 1743; and d. September 6, 1782. Mr. Keen m., 
2dly, in 1785, Mary, daughter of Joseph Hall,? by his wife Mary 

* So spoken of in Dr. Joseph C. Martindale’s History of Byberry and 
Moreland, p. 220. He d. November 20, 1784, aged 73 years. His grand- 
father, John Swift, is referred to in a former foot-note (Tue PEnnsyLVANIA 
MaGazinE, vol. ii. pp. 446-7). For some account of the latter, see Gen. W. 
W. Hz. Davis’s History of the Hart Family, pp. 24 et seg., and History of 
Bucks County, pp. 96, 194, and 197-8. Besides serving, as before stated, 
for nearly forty years, as Member of the General Assembly of our Province, 
he was for some time a Justice of the Peace for Philadelphia County. Mr. 
Thomas Balch, in Letters and Papers relating chiefly to the Provincial 
History of Pennsylvania, confounds him with the father of John and Joseph 
Swift, of Philadelphia, mentioned hereafter in this genealogy. 

+ For several references to him in this connection see the Rev. Dr. Edward 
Y. Buchanan’s Historical Sketch of the Parish of Trinity Church, Oxford. 

¢ For some account of her family see Tuk Pennsytvanta MaGazine, vol. 
ii. p. 61, foot-note, and vol. iii. p. 323; also Memorial of Thomas Potts, 
Junior, by Mrs. Thomas Potts James (Cambridge, 1874), and John Neill, 
of Lewes, Delaware, 1739, and his Descendants (Philadelphia, 1875). 

@ Son of Joseph Hall, “of Oxford Township, maltster,” a Warden of 
Trinity Church, Oxford, in 1721, second son of Jacob Hall, “of Takonee, 
gentleman.” Mr. Hall’s mother was Rebecca, daughter of Thomas Rutter 
and his wife Rebecca Staples (for whom see John Nezll and his Descen- 
dants). His sister Susannah m. John Rush, of Byberry, and became the 
mother of Dr. Benjamin Rush, the distinguished physician of our city, and 
Signer of the Declaration of Independence; and his sister Sarah m. the Rev. 
Samuel Finley, D.D., for several years President of the College of New 
Jersey, and was great-grandmother to the late Dr. Samuel Finley Breese 
Morse, the inventor of the electro-magnetic telegraph. ‘Two of Mrs. Finley’s 
posterity are married to descendants of Jonathan and Mary (Keen) Crathorne. 
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Fisher,* b. September 29, 1742, who had survived two husbands, 
Jacob Laughlin (a Delegate from Philadelphia County to the Pro- 
vincial Convention of 1775) and Simeon Cornell, both of Lower 
Dublin Township.t Mrs. Keen d. in Oxford Township, February 
14, 1816. Mr. Keen d. in Oxford Township, May 17,1808. In his 
youth he had been a Vestryman of Trinity Church, Oxford, but he 
lies buried with his wives in the Pennipack Baptist Churchyard. 
The following obituary notice of Mr. Keen appears in The F’ree- 
man’s Journal, May 30, 1808, and in Poulson’s American Daily 
Advertiser, of the day after: ‘“ Died, at his farm, in the County of 
Philadelphia, on the 17th inst., deeply lamented by his relatives 
and friends, Mr. John Keen, in the 70th year of his age. He was 
an affectionate husband and father, and a kind and social neigh- 
bour. During his long and painful illness a Christian fortitude 
and pious resignation were strongly evinced. The long train of 
friends and acquaintances, who followed his remains to the grave, 
manifest the esteem in which he was held.” He left issue by his 
first wife.t 
179. James, b. June 1, 1740. He was still living in April, 1762. 


63. Mary Keen,’ daughter of John and Susannah (Steel- 
man) Keen, was born in Oxford Township, Philadelphia Co., 
Pa. She married Toby Leech, of Oxford Township, eldest 
son of Toby and Hannah Leech, of Cheltenham Township, 
Philadelphia Co., and eldest grandson of Toby and Lester 
Leech, of Cheltenham, Gloucestershire, England, who came 
to America in 1682, and settled in Cheltenham Township, 
on a tract of land indicated on Holme’s Map of Pennsylvania.§ 
Mr. Leech survived his wife and married again. Letters of 


* Daughter of Joseph Fisher by his wife Mary Swift, daughter of John 
and Frances Swift, and great-aunt of Mrs. Sarah (Swift) Keen. 

+ Miss Hall was m. to Mr. Laughlin January 20,1763. He d. in August, 
1781. Her second husband, Mr. Cornell, d. in 1784. 

t I am indebted for several facts concerning this portion of the family to 
the politeness of their grandson, John Forster Keen, Esq., of this city. 

2 Both Mr. Leech’s father and grandfather signed the “ Remonstrance,” 
addressed to Gov. Markham, March 12, 1696-7, recently referred to. The 
latter was a Member of the Assembly of Pennsylvania, from Philadelphia 
County, with Mrs. Leech’s grandfather, Matthias Keen, in 1713-14, and for 
some years afterwards. In his will he describes himself as “‘ Gentleman,” 
bequeathing several houses, a corn mill, and about 3000 acres of land in 
Philadelphia, Chester, and New Castle Counties. He was a Vestryman of 
Trinity Church, Oxford, and lies buried in the adjoining cemetery, the 
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administration on his estate were granted to his widow 
Iiannah Leech, April 16, 1751, the latter afterwards marry- 
ing Thomas Kenton, of Philadelphia County. Mary Leech 
had four children: 


180. Susannan, b. in 1738. She m. (Register of Trinity Church, Oxford), 
December 29, 1762, Benjamin Cottman, of Lower Dublin Township, 
Philadelphia Co., eldest son of Benjamin and Frances Cottman, 
who came from Stepney Parish, Somerset Co., Md., to Oxford 
Township in 1745. They d. in Lower Dublin Township, and are 
bur. in Trinity Churchyard, Oxford, their tombstone bearing the 
following inscription: “ Benjamin Cottman. Died September 7, 
1812, in the 75th year of his age. He was long the steady friend 
and supporter of this Church, and for the last forty-seven years 
alternately a Vestryman and Warden.* Susanna Cottman, his 
wife. Died July 6, 1814, in the 76th year of her age. Their hap- 
piness consisted in a religious and domestic life, and in possessing 
the esteem of their neighbours. Their afflictions in witnessing a 
promising family of sons and daughtersf precede them to the grave.” 

181. Toxrras, b.in 1741. Described in 1766 “of Oxford Township, cooper.” 

182. Bensamin, b. in 1743. Described in 1766 “of Germantown, tanner.” 

183. Hannan, b. in 1744. She m. (license granted May 7, 1765) Thomas 
Waggstaff, “of Philadelphia, carpenter.” 

inscription on his tombstone, and reference to his connection with the parish, 
appearing in the Rev. Dr. Buchanan’s Historical Skctch, already cited. 
Mr. Leech’s uncle, Thomas Leech, represented Philadelphia County in the 
General Assembly for nearly thirty years, being chosen Speaker in 1758 
“in room of Isaac Norris, who fell sick.” He was long a Vestryman and 
Warden of Christ Church, and was a Trustee of the College and Academy 
of Philadelphia from their foundation until his death in 1762. 

* For mention of him in this connection ‘see the Rev. Dr. Buchanan’s 
Historical Sketch. 

t In all nine children, buried in the same Churchyard, side by side, with 
separate tombstones. One of the number, only, has left descendants, 
Rebecca Cottman, m. to Joseph Thomas, nephew of Margaret and Hannah 
Thomas, wives, respectively, of her uncles Matthias and Elias Keen. 


(To be continued.) 


Von. 1V.—17 
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MEETINGS OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


A special meeting of the Society was held in the Hall on the evening of 
Feb. 2, 1880, the President in the chair 

The minutes of the last mecting were read and approved. 

The President introduced Mr. John Austin Stevens, of New York, who 
ver entitled: “ The Route of the Allies 


read an interesting and valuable pay 
from King’s Ferry to the Head of Elk, 1781. 

Mr. Charles M. Morris moved that the thanks of the Society be tendered 
to Mr. Stevens for his exceedingly interesting and valuable paper, and that 
he be requested to furnish a copy of it for preservation in the Archives of 
the Society,' which was adopted. 


A stated meeting was held on the evening of March 8, 1880. 

A large and distinguished company assembled in the Hall, among 
whom were His Excellency the Governor of 
Governors Andrew G. Curtin and John I’. Martranft. There were also pre- 


sent many distinguished military and naval officers. “The Military Order 


the Commonwealth, Ex- 


of the Loyal Legion of the United States,” under Admiral Emmons, attended 
ina body. The occasion was the formal presentation of a portrait painted 
by Balling of Major-General John F. Reynolds, which had been bequeathed 
to the Society by Rear-Admiral William Reynolds, the brother of the 
General. 

On motion of Mr. Louis C. Madeira the reading of the Minutes of the 
last meeting were dispensed with. 

The President of the Society pointed out the principal object of the 
meeting, and introduced Major Joseph G. Rosengarten, formerly of General 
Reynolds's Staff, who presented the portrait on behalf of the executors of 
Admiral Reynolds. 

At the conclusion of Major Rosengarten’s address, Mr. Vice-President 


Horatio Gates Jones offered a series of appropriate resolutions, which were 


PI 

seconded by Governor Hoyt in an eloquent speech and unanimously adopted. 

Addresses and remarks were also made by Gen. John William Hoffman, 

Col. Chapman Biddle, Admiral George C. Emmons, who paid a tribute to 
his friend Admiral Reynolds, and Ex-Governor Curtin. 

The Secretary read a letter from Major-General Winfield 5. Hancock, 
giving personal recollections of General Reynolds, and regretting his inability 
to be present at the meeting. 

The order of business was then resumed, and Col. John P. Nicholson nomi- 
nated the present officers, whose terms were about to expire, for re-election 
at the next annual meeting, and tellers were appointed for that occasion. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

It will shortly appear in the Magazine of American History, of which Mr, 


Stevens is editor. 
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Notes. 


Pittssurcn Arrarrs tn 1781.—We publish below a letter from Ephraim 
Douglass, giving an account of military affairs in Pittsburgh in 1781, from 
the papers of Gen. James Irvine in the Historical Society. We believe the 
question has been raised if any Pennsylvanian took part in Clark’s Expedi- 
tion, a point on which the letter throws light of a definite character. 

Pittssuren, 29th Aug’st, ’81. 

My wortny Frrenp: Tho’ I have been favored with no accounts from 
yourself and have had no information from any other person of your situa- 
tion, I continue to hope that this will find you in the midst of happiness with 
your friends and tender connections in the City of your nativity. I am the 
more firmly established in this opinion from the successes which have attended 
our arms to the southward—where General Greene is said to have derobed 
the enemy in a very short time of all their boasted conquests in that country 
—and well knowing the title which such events give us to their indulgence, 
I cannot deny myself the pleasure of believing that you still experience one 
of the happy consequences which ought to be expected—the continuence of 
your Parole in Philadelphia. 

I am here a mere spectator of the affairs of this country and in some re- 
spects consider myself very happy in being no more involved in them than I 
represent myself—but as it is a maxim in our general systom of american 
politics as in the petty connection of opposing parties of this once happily 
unanimous continent, that every one must be, in private sentiment, if not 
in public declaration of one side or other; I am by this consideration re- 
strained from entering into a detail of facts which I should otherwise do for 
your information, no less than from an unalterable regard I shall always 
have for truth and justice—tho’ now half-exiled from my much-loved country. 

Dissentions run high in every department of our transmontane Country— 
those between Virginia and Pennsylvania are not yet entirely healed, and a 
variety of new ones have been created—the citizen is opposed to the soldier, 
and a varicty of parties formed from opinion, prejudice, or prospects of in- 
terest among themselves abstracted from their quarrels with the army about 
which they are also divided—and have had the fortune, or address to create 
divisions among the military people themselves, two of whom, the highest 
in rank, are at this time contending for the command, and each supported 
by his friends and adherents. 

To leave a subject, which from my own feelings I think must be disagree- 
able to others, I will give you the news of the times. Two expresses arrived 
here four or five days ago from the Moravian towns on Muskingum with in- 
telligence and letters from the ministers there, importing that two hundred 
and fifty Indians chiefly Delawares & Wyandots, were that far on their way 
to attack the different Garrisons or posts on this frontier and consequently 
to destroy the contiguous country. They gave out that they were to be 
joined by a party under cither Guy Johnson or Sir John Johnson (I suppose 
they meant the latter tho’ they rather believed the former) consisting of 
British, American whites & Indians to the amount of more than a thousand, 
who were now reported to be on their way from Canada. Two white men are 
said to accompany this party of savages both of whom I know—having 
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formerly lived in this country—the one named Matthew Elliot, the other 
Alexander MeCormack. The expresses went so far as to assert that intelli- 
gence had been receiv’d of the large party from Canada being now employed 
in repairing the bridge between Presq’ile & Le Beuf. 

Having now repeated the intelligence nearly as it was delivered, I will 
venture to give you my opinion of it. That a party of nearly the number 
first mentioned were on their way as far as the Moravian towns I believe 
there can be little doubt of and that their designs were directed against this 
country I think very certain, but rather believe it was the defenceless settle- 
ments than the fortified posts they meant to attack ; hearing however there, 
of General Clarke’s having gone ‘down the river in force and supposing his 
operations aimed at their settlements, I think it more than probable that 
this circumstance would necessarily derange their affairs pretty much if not 
entirely set aside all thoughts of prosecuting any further their designs: 
what induces this belief the more is the length of time which has since 
elapsed without any further accounts of them. As to the story of the party 
from Canada I think it premature created thro’ policy or believed thro’ 
credulity. That such an attempt may be meditated there is highly probable 
—but that it should be so nearly executed without our having any further 
intimation of it I think not very likely. 

I have as yet gone to no business—nor am I determined what to do. I 
will thank you for a line when you are at leisure—and also to give my un- 
dissembled good wishes to every one of the worthy family you live in—to 
Mr. Patton if you should have an opportunity. 

I have mentioned General Clarke without giving you any account of his 
expedition. He left this place a mouth ago with a great many boats large 
and small, a very large quantity of flour, some salt, a good deal of Whisky 
and very little beef, and that little he chiefly lost before he got to Weeling 
where he continued some days. When he left this place his force amounted 
to something more than three hundred—comprised of draughts from the 
militia, from Volunteer infantry and a small troop of Volunteer Horse,— 
Captain Craig’s company of Cont’. Artillery, and Colonel Crocket’s regiment 
of Virginia State troops; with three pieces of field ordnance including one 
Howitz, ordnance and other stores, &c. &c. At and about Weeling he was 
joined by numbers from that country, to what amount I cannot tell, and 
deserted by near an hundred of the militia who left this [place] with him. 
Colonel Laughry Lieutenant of Westmoreland County also followed him 
with upwards of one hundred Volunteers foot and horse from Penna. and 
overtook him somewhere below Weeling. He expected to [be] joined by 
more on the way. His intention was said to be up the great Miami—thence 
to Lake Erie, where he proposed to destroy the Indian settlements—all 
designs against D’Etroit are said to be laid aside for this time—God give 
him success! prays your very humble servant Eruraim Dova.ass. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL Nortks By Simon SnypeErR.—The manuscript, from which 
the following is printed, is in the autograph of Gov. Simon Snyder. It 
appears to have been a memorandum of his early life given to John Binns, 
who was no doubt to furnish that part which would treat of his public 
career. It is printed with the corrections, which are in the handwriting of 
Mr. Binns. 

Simon Snyder was born at Lancaster, Nov. 1759. His father was a 
respectable mechanick who had emigrated to Penna. from Germany about 
the year 1740. The Maiden name of his mother was Knippenberg. She 
was born near Oppenheim in Germany. In April, 1774, his father Anthony 
Snyder died at Lancaster. In 1776 Simon Snyder left Lancaster, went and 
resided at York town more than 8 years. ‘here learned the tanning & 
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Currying business. As a proof of early integrity it may be mentioned that 
he served an apprenticship of 4 years without being bound by any Indenture 
or written contract. At York he learned, at night school, kept by John 
Jones, a worthy member of the society of friends, Reading, writing & arith- 
metic & made some progress in the mathematics. Often at the midnight 
hour after a hard days work Simon Snyder was found in the pursuit of 
Knowlege, & his Sundays were also constantly devoted to his studies. In 
July, 1784, He removed to the county of North‘ to that part which is in- 
cluded in Union county & became a store keeper & the owner of a Mill. 
He soon became useful & respectable as a scrivener. He was ever the 
friend of the poor & distressed, modest & unasuming he was elected, unani- 
mously, by the frecholders of a large district of country a Justice of the 
peace. In this office he officiated for 12 Years under two commissions. The 
first was granted under the Constitution of 1776, & the other under the late 
constitution, and so universally were his decisions respected there were no 
appeals to the Court of Common pleas & but one Certiorari sued out in all 
that time. Thogh the inhabitants consisted of the prenicious of all new 
countries, amongst whom quarrels & disputes are very frequent, yet his efforts 
to reconcile the contending parties so generally prevail’d, that of the many 
actions brought for assaults & batteries, he made return to the Court of 
Quarter Sessions of but two recognizances. In 1789 he was elected a member 
of the Constitution which formed the late Constitution of [Pennsylvania]. 
Though but a novice in politics his votes point him out as the steady sup- 
porter of those invaluable rights which govern the people of this free country. 
In 1797 he was elected a Member of the Legislature, & in 1802 was chosen 
Speaker of the house of Representatives. With him originated the arbitra- 
tion principle first incorporated with other wholesome provisions for the 
adjustment of controversies brought before Justices of the peace in a law 
commonly called the 100$ act—after a few years experience this salutary 
principle was engrafted upon our general Judiciary system, by this truly 
patriarchal mode of adjusting controversies, many more causes are decided 
than by the ordinary one of trial by Jury. He continued after repeated 
unanimons elections to preside in the Chair until 1805 when he failed in his 
election for Gov’. In 1806 he was again elected into the H. of Reps. & again 
chosen Speaker, continued to 1808 when he was elected Gov’. Negatived 
the bank law—His conduct during the late war—Retiring from office, &c. 


Asur’s Derreat, 1779.—In an account of Georgia, in the Hutchins 
Papers, is the following statement regarding the defeat of Gen. Ashe on 
Briar Creek, Ga., which gives more particulars than any we have met with. 
Professor W. 8. Cooley, to whom the Society is indebted for Hutchins 
Papers, has called our attention to this interesting document :— 

At the lower bridge on Briar Creek, near its confluence with the river 
Savannah, is the place where Gen. Ash had his encampment in the spring 
of 1779 when he was defeated. The following is a detail of that affair taken 
from a gentleman who was with Provost at that time, & who tho’ not in the 
action was on the field of battle immediately after—Some circumstances of 
cruelty attending this defeat which he was witness to, induce [me] briefly to 
mention part of his description—Provost, (he said) was posted at Hudson’s 
Bluff, when he received intelligence of Gen. Ash’s having advanced down 
the country, & encamped at this place. The intelligence was so minute that 
it informed particularly of Gen. Ash’s situation as well as his view in mov- 
ing thence, &c., upon which he immediately detached the 2"? Battalion of 
the 71st Regiment under the command of Maj. M’Pherson to take post near 
the Bridge in front of the American Army & to put on as formidable & 
menacing an appearance as possible; by which means he would raise Ash’s 
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suspicion of its being the whole, or the advance of the whole British force, 
& remove apprehension of his rear where alone he was vulnerable, & where 
Provost designed to surprise him with an attack—calculating likewise with 
the Maj. the time when by forced marches, he would be able to execute his 
purpose, & pointing further wherein his detachment would otherwise be of 
assistance to his main design &c. 

In the evening following the morning that M’Pherson was detached upon 
this business, Provost decamped with the whole force under his command, 
consisting of 500 light Infantry, the 1* Battalion of the 71, the Dragoons, 
the Rangers, Carolina Regiments, Militia, &c., & made a circuitous march 
that night, to the Beaver Dams 20 miles distant, where he halted for a few 
hours, & the next day reached Paris’s Mills on Briar Creek 20 odd miles 
further. By these movements he had got near a dozen miles above the en- 
campment of the Americans—without losing time, the same evening he 
crossed the Creek, his army marched over the Mill dam & his Artillery &c. 
was transported across by a flat that a party he had pushed before for that 
purpose had procured. Then he rested for the night & the next morning 
marched by daybreak, leaving however part of his militia &c. to keep this 
post, in order to secure his retreat, in case of a defeat. The first apprisal 
that the American Gen. had of the enemy’s being in his rear, was at about 
3 o’clock in the afternoon by the survivors of his Picket being driven in 
(who were advanced about } of a mile from his main body) by the British 
light Infantry, & immediately afterwards had information of the British 
being just upon him. However he had time to draw up his forces upon an 
eminence facing his camp where he received the British Light Infantry & 
Battalion Corps with great bravery and firmness. His orders to his Troops 
(tis said) were for them to reserve their fire until the enemy were within 30 
yards of them; this they accordingly did, and gave their whole fire just as 
the enemy were rising the eminence on which they were drawn up. But from 
being too eager leveling almost horizontally, not a British soldier fell. The 
British ardently pushed on, gave their fire, & rushed in with the Bayonet. 
The Americans were thrown into disorder & fled, and numbers were drowned 
in attempting to cross Briar Creek. Gen. Egbert delivered his sword to a 
British Officer, & received quarter—Gen. Ash escaped by swimming the 
river—Many parties of the Americans finding the day lost, threw down their 
arms & begged for quarter, but alas! they found none. The merciless 71* 
& Light Infantry boasted of sheathing their bayonets in the bosoms of 
these poor suppliants. The gentleman who gave this detail, saw the next 
morning on the field and adjoining (places) many clusters of Americans who 
had been massacred on their knees praying for quarter, most of their bodies 
disfigured with repeated gashes and stabs—Sir James Baird of the 71" whose 
name is known in the Northern parts of America as well as in these, for his 
unfeeling heart & relentless cruelty vaunted of having put to death near a 
dozen of these supplicants with his own hand & exultingly showed their 
blood oozing out of the touchhole of his fusee (fusil), But what particularly 
added to the horrors of the field was, that part of the 71*, in the night after 
plundering the camp, set. fire (thro’ sport) to the booth Huts where the 
American sick were, & to which a number of the wounded had crawled by 
way of sanctuary from the Highlanders as well as to screen themselves from 
the inclemency of the night. Their parched and blackened bodies joined the 
next morning in offering a sight such perhaps as the sun seldom rises upon 
among civilized nations. His nature (said the gentleman) sickened at so 
many spectacles of cruelty & he turned away with disgust from the scene 
execrating the Caledonian feelings that gloried in such inhumanity. At 
another spot 14 or 15 wounded Americans had been brought together by 
some of the humane of the English, under a pine tree, in order as he sup- 
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posed to have their wounds dressed, but alas! they never experienced the 
Dr’s aid. It was 10 o'clock & the shade having rounded from off them, 
they were exposed to a verv burning sun. At the time he came up, a 71" 
officer and his party passing along stopped likewise to view them, several 
were just expiring & others appeared in the agonies of death. The rest 
that were able to speak joined in supplicating their pity, and begged the 
soldiers for a little water from their canteens. Can it be believed that their 
piteous situation, their gaping wounds, their convulsed frames & agonizing 
tears moved not the soldiers hearts—their prayers were answered with dams 
& wishes that all rebels were in the same predicament, & the party moved 
off without giving a drop of water to cool their parching lips. Would a 
Savage, would an Indian have done so? But these were heroes of a people 
that boasted of being more civilized in the 12“ century than the rest of 
Europe are at this day. He added other instances equaily as cruel & dis- 
gusting to relate which we must pass over, & conclude with observing that 
had Maj. M’Pherson obeyed his instructions, few of the Americans could 
have escaped. 


Bisnop Waite to Prestpent Wasnincton.—Copy of a letter of Bishop 
White to Mr. Lear, Private Secretary to General Washington, apologizing 
for the clergy of the Protestant Episcopal Church not waiting upon the 
President on his birthday, A. D. 1792, because it fell in that year on Ash 
Wednesday. 
iis sins Puivapevpnia, Feb, 21st, 1792. 

It was the design of the Clergy of the Protestant Episcopal Church, to- 
gether with those of the different denominations in this City, to do them- 
selves the honour of waiting in a body, on the President of the United States, 
on the 11th instant: A wrong intimation in the newspapers having led them 
into the mistaken supposition of that’s being his birth-day. As the occasion 
is now found to fall on Ash-Wednesday, the duties of which claim the atten- 
tion of the Clergy of the Episcopal Church in a peculiar way, I write in 
their name, tc ask the favour of you, to avcount to the President for their 
not being of the number of those who will have the honour of waiting on 
him to-morrow: and farther, to signify the request which they most respect- 
fully make to the President, that they may be allowed to offer him thezr 
congratulations on the next levee day: unless he should condescend to appoint 
an earlier time; as it would be most agreeable to them to take the first 
opportunity for the purpose, that his high engagements will permit. 

Since my being desired to make this request, it has been intimated to me 
that the Clergy of some other societies intend to delay their attendance 
until our’s, and for the same reason. 

Permit me, Sir, to trouble you once more. Yesterday I visited Dr. 
Blair, who is confined to his bed. Finding that I intended writing to you 
on the above subject, he wished that his indisposition might be mentioned, 
as what would prevent him, for the time, from joining in the congratulations 
of to-morrow. I hope, Sir, you will excuse this freedom: and I am, with 
respect, your very humble servant, Wa. Wuirr. 

, ene is made by the Rev. William White Bronson, grandson of the 
sishop. 


Har-Krxa, or Seruntyatrna, was a celebrated chief of the Six Nations, 
who had his residence or hunting cabin on the Little Beaver, about fifteen 
miles from Logstown. Washington, on his journey to the Ohio in the 
autumn of 1753, invited the Half-King to meet him at the latter place, 
where the noted Shingas resided, and a conference was had. He scems to 
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have been a chief of considerable prominence, and was a warm and faithful 
friend to the English. His speech to the French commander at Venango is 
given in Washington’s journal. Half-King accompanied Washington to 
Fort Machault, where strenuous efforts were made by the French to entice 
him to desert the English, but all to no purpose. In 1754 he was with 
Washington on his excursion to dislodge the French from the disputed ter- 
ritory on the Ohio, and was his constant counsellor until after the surrender 
of Fort Necessity, at the Great Meadows, on the 4th of July that year. 


, The surprise and defeat of M. de Jumonville, on the 28th of May previous, 


was largely due to the sagacity and faithfulness of the Half-King. About 
the last of September, in company with Monacatootha and other Indians, 
he was at Harris’s Ferry on his return westward. He was quite ill when he 
arrived, and died there on the evening of October 1, 1754. “The Indians 
blamed the French for his death by bewitching him.” He was buried with 
considerable pomp and ceremony on the river’s bank, near the grave of the 
first John Harris, and possibly within the present inclosure, attended by 
Conrad Weiser, who had been sent for to Shamokin; Edward Shippen, of 
Lancaster; Rev. John Elder, of Paxtang, who conducted the funeral services 
“according to the English custom,” and others. His family remained some 
time with John Harris. The death of the Half-King was a serious loss at 
this time. Messengers were at once despatched with the news to the Gov- 
ernors of Pennsylvania and Virginia, and to Sir William Johnson. General 
Washington had a high regard for him, and Edward Shippen, in a letter to 
Governor Hamilton, a year previous to his death, spoke of him “as of very 
great note and esteem among the Six Nations.” It may be here stated 
that he is frequently confounded with a Wyandot chief of the same name 
mentioned by Loskiel and Heckewelder. These missionaries never knew 
Seruntyattha. W. H. E. 


Exveazer Oswatp To THE Nationa Convention.—We are indebted to 
Mr. Richard W. Oswald for the following interesting document regarding 
his ancestor :— 

I am a Citizen of Philadelphia in the United States of America, and 
served as Lieutenant-Colonel of Artillery during that Revolution. The 
Death of one of my Wife’s Relations, occasioned my coming to England to 
settle some domestic affairs. This was at the ‘Time that France was invaded 
last year. It was my Intention to return Home as soon as my Business was 
settled: But the Dangers to which France was then exposed by the Inva- 
sion, and the anxiety I felt for the Success of the Revolution, determined 
me to defer my Return to America, and to come to France and offer my 
Services in any manner in which I could be most usefully employed. 

In London I purchased a Horse, for which I gave Forty Guineas, and 
arrived with him in Paris the Beginning of September last. The Minister 
Servan gave me an order to join the Army then commanded by Dumourier 
at St. Minchaud. A few Days afterwards I was announced in General 
Orders as Colonel of Artillery. I was in the memorable Battle of Gem- 
mape, and afterwards in another the Day before the Army of France took 
possession of Liege. At the close of the Campaign, I had a Congé to come 
to Paris. 

I arrived in Paris at the Time that the affairs of Ireland were becoming 
serious, and bore the Appearance of a Revolution. The Executive Council 
were then employing themselves to know what was the real Situation of 
Things in that Country ; and as I was an American,and could go to Ireland 
with less Suspicion than another person, 1 was sent by the Minister Le 

3rup, upon that Business. I left my Horse in his care and possession. I 
retained my Rank as Colonel of Artillery, and asked no other Recompense 
for the Business I undertook than what my Expences should amount to. 
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I set of from Paris about the 20th of February last. When I arrived at 
Calais the passage to Dover was obstructed, and the War with England 
commencing soon after, I had no other way of getting to Ireland than by a 
Neutral Vessel to Christiansand in Norway, and from thence through Scot- 
land to Ireland. 

When I arrived in Ireland, the Volunteers had tamely suffered themselves 
to be disarmed by the British Soldiery, and all prospect of a Revolution in 
that Country was at an End, at least fora Time. 1 returned by an Ameri- 
can Vessel from Ireland to Bordeaux, where I arrived about the last of May. 

I came immediately to Paris, and made my Report of the State of Affairs 
in Ireland, and the Circumstances of my Journey to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. From which Department I received only my account of Travelling 
Expences; and was told that my Horse was dead, for which I can get no 
compensation. 

I was then referred to the War Department for my Pay as Colonel of 
Artillery. And after having attended upon these Departments ever since 
the 8th of June, I am now informed that I cannot be paid, either the Arrears 
of Pay due to me, or for my Horse. 

Thus circumstanced, I have appealed to the National Convention for 
Justice, not doubting but some mode will be pointed out by this Committee 
to justify my Claims. Eveazer Oswa.p. 

Sept. Ist. 

Paris, 1793. 


Birtupay Ope to Joun Penn.—Samuel W. Pennypacker, Esq., has sent 
us the subjoined verses, which are from the “ Bee Hive” of Francis Daniel 
Pastorius. ‘The subscribers were no doubt scholars of Pastorius. 

GENATBLIACUM OR AN Hearty ConGRATULATION. 

Since Children are the Lord’s Reward 

Who get them may rejoyce 

Yea, Neighbours upon this regard 

May make a gladsome Noise 

Therefore us thinks we dwell so near 

Dear Governour to thy gate 

That thou mayst lend an Ear to hear 

What Babes congratulate 

God bless the child! (we young ones cry) 

And add from time to time 

‘To William Penn’s posterity 

The like! Here ends our Rime 

gut fervent Prayers will not end 

Of honest men for thee 

And for thy happy government 

With whom we all agree 
ZECHARIAH WHlITPAINE 
IskaEL PEMBERTON 
Rosert Francis 
Joum Wuite 
SaMvuEL CARPENTER Jv 
Jou. Sam. Pastorivs 

PutLapenpata the 29 day of the for themselvs; and in the behalf 
xi mo Anno 1699-700 of their school-fellows. 





Eaur’s History or Pennsyivanta.—A new edition of Dr. Wm. H. Egle’s 
useful and excellent Illustrated History of Pennsylvania has been issued by 
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E. W. Gardner, of Philadelphia. A number of errors which occurred in the 
former edition have been corrected and the whole volume carefully revised ; 
a sketch of Lackawanna County being added to complete it to the present 
time. 

To any one having occasion to refer to a History of Pennsylvania, this 
work is almost indispensable. We know of no other in which events that 
have occcurred during the last forty years are treated, and of none contain- 
ing so reliable a general history of the State. We hope the book will meet 
with the entire success which its merits make it deserve, and that its author 
may receive every encouragement to continue his indefatigable labor in the 
cause of State history. 


Carrinaton’s Batties or THE AMERICAN Revotution.—Messrs. A. 8S. 
Barnes & Co. are about to issue the fourth edition of this valuable work, the 
text of which has been carefully revised and corrected by the author. Gen. 
Carrington has added notes to the chapters treating of the Battles of Long 
island, Germantown, Bemis Heights, and to The movements of Lafayette and 
Cornwallis in Va. In that on Germantown he has to a great extent accepted 
the views expressed in Dr. Lambdin’s Centennial Address published in vol. 
i. of the Penna. MaGazine. 


OQiucries. 


Aw Earty Execution 1x Pirtssurcu.—From a letter printed in the 
Franklin, Pa., Spectator of May 20, 1875, that wascopied from the Pittsburgh 
Gazette, I extracted the following reminiscence of colonial days which is 
worthy of preservation :— 

“ T remember my grandfather telling me in September, 1832, at the Mansion 
House at Fifth and Wood streets, that the only school which he attended 
was in a log-house not far from the opposite (northeastern) corner, the door 
of which opened on a recent Indian grave. 

“It was a murderer’s grave, and over it the scholars would leap when let 
out of school, shouting ‘He'll ketch you! he'll ketch you!’ etc. etc. The 
Indian there buried was a chief of a tribe near Detroit, who in a drunken 
quarrel had killed one of a different tribe. 

“The latter had a brother, who was at a school for Indians situated some- 
where in Canada or New England. Not long after the killing the Chiefs of 
the Northwestern tribe were summoned to Fort Pitt, and the young Chief 
came from the school to revenge the death of his brother if he met his mur- 
derer. ‘The latter was found present, and a jury of Chiefs therenpon met 
on the spot where General O'Hara afterwards built his house, and decided 
that the murderer had forfeited his life to the kinsman of his victim. The 
fellow accepted the verdict, without appeal, and the next morning all 
assembled around an zron kettle filled with whiskey on the spot where the 
trial was held. The boys and people of the place were looking on, the doomed 
man singing his death-song and taking his last drinks, when at a signal from 
the head-chief, the friend of the murdered Indian advanced, buried his toma- 
hawk in the brain of the culprit, and ended the feud. ‘The murderer was 
buried about Fifth and Wood streets in a garden. The narrative made a 
strong impression on me at the time I heard it. The occurrence must have 
taken place between 1767 and 1770.” 


} 
| 
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Have any of the readers of the MaGazrve ever heard of the above incident, 
and who the young chief was who avenged the death of his brother. I 
have heard something about it from a descendant of one of the pioneer 
settlers of Fort Pitt, and am under the impression that he thought it was 
Montours. He also fixed the time about two or three years earlier than 
that in the letter. ¥. &.. D. 


Owen.—Among the Provincial Councillors in Gov. Patrick Gordon’s 
time appears the name of Evan Owen. Is anything known of his descen- 
dants? He died in 1727 leaving a widow and three children, who, accord- 
ing to the Orphans’ Court records, were all under age. Fr. ae 


Denaware Famities.—The loss of several of the early will books has in- 
terfered with genealogical research in New Castle County: and families that 
figured prominently in the days of Penn can no longer be traced. Can any 
body furnish the writer with information as to ancestry or descendants of 
Col. John French, the active Sheriff who assisted young Gov. Evans in his 
attempt to scare the Quakers, and who held so many offices in the Lower 
Counties? ‘Two of his “daughters married respectively William Battell and 
Robert Robertson. Address C., Historical Society. 


Brappock’s Grave.—The notice we inclose is from a paper of the day. 
Will some of the Pittsburgh correspondents of the MaGazine inform us if it 
is correct, and what the condition of the grave is now? 

Braddock’s grave is protected by American hands. On November 29, 
1871, Josiah King, of the Pittsburg Commercial Gazetle, and J. R. Mur. 
dock carried into execution a plan for inclosing the grave with a fence and 
setting out trees around it. They planted an Engish elm, two English 
larches, two Norway spruces, a willow descended from one imported by the 
late B. A. Fahnestock from the grave of Napoleon at St. Helena, and several 
varieties of American shrubbery. The grave is in a field belonging to the 
estate of the late James Dixon, on the north side of the old National turn- 
pike, nine miles east of Uniontown, and William A. Gaither, who lives on 
the adjoining farm, has promised Mr. King to interest himself in the preser- 

vation of the trees, and the fence is to be repainted this spring. G. 


Lewis Nico.a.—The undersigned, who is at present engaged in collecting 
data for a history of Brigadier-General Lewis Nicola or Nicolas (who was 
Colonel of the Invalid Corps, Continental Army, during the Revolution), 
his ancestors, and descendants, would be greatly obliged to any one who 
could furnish him with any information regarding the said Lewis Nicola or 
Nicolas, or the descendants of his six daughters, who were— 

Ist. Charlotte, born in Ireland, Feb. 9, 1761, married at St. Peter’s 
Church, Phila., March 1, 1781, Dr. Matthew Maus, Surgeon of the Invalid 
Corps, who died at Georgetown, D. C. (where he had been settled for some 
time), on the 24th of Sept. 1787, leaving issue by his wife three children, 
Louisa, John Nicolas, and Gustavus. She married 2dly Dr. Wm. Cozens, 
of Phila., who afterwards removed to Washington, D. C., where he died in 

1819, leaving issue by his wife, who died at the same place in 1830, four 
children, Harriet, Lewis, Gustavus, and Horatio. 

2d. Margaret, born in Ireland, March 1, 1764, and married a Mr. Bigham, 
by whom she had two daughters, Jane and Charlotte. 

3d. Jane, born in Ireland, Feb. 28, 1765, married June 17, 1782, Tatmage 
Hall, who, on Sept. 25, 1777, was appointed Ensign of the 7th Connecticut 
Infantry, and at the close of the war was Lieutenant and Paymaster of the 
Invalid Corps. He lived in the South, where he died in 1793, leaving issue by 
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his wife four children, Lewis Nicola, born May 23, 1783, and baptized at St. 
Peter’s Church, Phila., Hannah, who married in Charlestown, South Caro- 
lina, a Dr. Jones, William, and Catharine. 

Ath. Mary, born in Ireland, April 14, 1766, and married June 9, 1785, 
Capt. Thomas Nash, 3d, of Green's Farm, Fairfield, Conn., who died June 
29, 1815, leaving issue by his wife, who died in Phila., aged 60, four children, 
William Burr, M.D., Lewis Nicolas, Harriet, who married Wm. Chrystie, of 
Phila., and Delia, who married Wm. Cozens, of Phila. 

5th. Ann, born in Northampton County, ann 1770-1, and married July 
19, 1790, John Fisher. She died Jan. 6, 1793, leaving issue one child, Eliza. 

6th. Sarah, born at Phila., Nov. 15, try and baptized at St. Peter’s 
Church, Phila., married at the same church Dec. 22, 1796, oa Webb, a 
sea captain of Rootland, Maine. She survived her husband, by whom she 
had one son, who was also a sea captain, and was for a lofig time supposed 
to have been lost at sea, but who afterwards returned to Rootland, his native 
place. Ww... 


Replies. 


“Socken ABOVE THE Great Swamp” (vol. iii. p. 359.)—Saucon Creek, 
emptying into the Lehigh from the southwest, a few miles below Bethlehem, 
in Northampton County, Pennsylvania, is undoubtedly the place mentioned. 
It is about twelve miles north of the marshy terri tory, including Quaker- 
town, in the upper end of Buck’s County, and designated in colonial days 
“The Great Swamp.” Heckewelder states Saucon is a corruption from the 
Delaware Indian term Sakunk, signifying “‘ where a smaller stream empties 
into a larger, hence its place of outlet.” A Friends’ meeting-house in the 
neighborhood was known as the Swamp Meeting. J. 


Wasutneton anp Larayertte to J. F. Mercer (vol. iii. pp. 116-240.) 
—In a former number of the Pennsytvanta Macazine the question was 
asked where the letters which are here printed could be found. ‘The answer 
elicited referred the querist to the ‘‘ Pennypacker Reunion,” page 39. We 
had not space at the time to more than refer to that volume; but as the let- 
ters are particularly interesting, and there was but a small edition of the 
book in which they appeared, we now give them in full :— 


Mount Vernon, 9th Sept. 1786. 

Dear Sir :—Your favor of the 20th ult. did not reach me until about the 
first inst. It found me in a fever from which I am now but sufficiently re- 
covered to attend to business. I mention this to show that I had it not in 
my power to give an answer to your proposition sooner. 

With respect to the first, I never meant (unless some particular circum- 
stance should compel me to it) to possess another slave by purchase ; it being 
among my first wishes to see some plan adopted by the Legislature by which 
slavery in this country may be abolished by slow, sure, and imperceptible 
degrees. With respect to the second, I never did nor ever intend to pur- 
chase a military certificate. I see no difference it makes to you (if it is one 
of the funds allotted for the discharge of my claim)‘who the purchaser is. 
If the depreciation is three for one only, you will have it in your power, 
whilst you are at the receipt of customs—Richmond, where it is said the 
great regulator of this business (Greaves) resides—to convert them into 
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specie at that rate. If the difference is more, there would be no propriety, 
if I inclined to deal in them at all, in my taking them at that exchange. 

I shall rely on your promise of two hundred pounds in five weeks from the 
date of your letter. 1t will enable me to pay the workmen which have been 
employed at this house all the Spring and Summer (some of whom are here 
still). But there are two debts which press hard upon me, one of which, if 
there is no other resource, I must sell land and negroes to discharge. It is 
owing to Geo. Clinton of New York, who was so obliging as to borrow and 
become my security for £2500 to answer some calls of mine. This sum was 
to be returned in twelve months from the conclusion of the Peace. For the 
remainder of it, about eight hundred pounds of your currency, I am paying 
an interest of 7 per cent., but the high interest (tho’ more than any estate 
can bear), I should not regard if my credit was not at stake to comply with 
the conditions of the loan. The other debt, tho’ I know the person to whom 
it is due wants it, and I am equally anxious to pay it, might be put off a 
while longer. This sum is larger than the other. 

I am, dear sir, 
Your most obedient, humble servant, 
To Francis Mercer, Esq. Grorce WASHINGTON. 


LacrancE, February 9, 1791. 
My Dear Sir :— 

I have not for a long while heard of you and Gen’l Scott. Be pleased to 
let me know how you are, what news you have from him, when you expect 
him from England, and when I may hope for the pleasure to see you at La- 
grange. ‘This note goes by my daughter-in-law, who leaves me to remain 
two months with her parents. George, who is going on a visit to a friend, 
shall be here on Thursday, and a few days after at Paris, where he will be 
very eager to wait upon you. The post direction here you will know should 
you have something to communicate to me rather than to the postmaster- 
general. Give it with a recommendation to my children, Rue Daujon, No. 
12. The public papers say nothing of Parliamentary debates, nor of inte- 
rior politics. The only way to be kept au courant is through the corre- 
spondence of friends. There is no opportunity to write to America. I beg 
you to remember me most affectionately to your excellent father, my old 
friend and brother in patriotic arms. 

Most truly yours, 
To John T. Mercer, Virginia. LAFAYETTE. 


Avexanper Lowrey (vol. iv. p. 90).—In Dr. Egle’s “Sketch of Col. Alex. 
Lowrey,” a member of the Constitutional Convention of 1776, a few inad- 
vertent errors have occurred. He was born two or three years earlier than 
the date given, to wit, 1727. He told his daughter Fanny Evans frequently 
that he was s¢x years of age when father Lazarus came to America, and it 
is of record that the latter was licensed by the Lancaster County Court in 
the winter of 1730. He died January 31, 1805, and not in 1806. Ile left 
but one son surviving him. Samven Evans. 

Columbia, Pa., May 5, 1880. 


Grorcr Ross (vol. iv. p. 118.)—In the note on George Ross, printed 
in the last number of the Pennsytvanta Macazine, Mr. C. BR. I. gives the 
following extract from a letter of Edward Burd to his father, July 25, 1779: 
“George Ross you find is dead. He was very cheerful on his death-bed ; he 
said he was going a long journey, and that he was almost tired before he 
set off but the place was cool, and there were most excellent wives there, 
and that he should fare deliciously. That Mrs. Ross did not expect to see 
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him so soon after her.” In the printed edition of the Shippen Papers the 
passage appears as given by Mr. H.; but in the manuscript letter in the 
Historical Society the word wzves reads wines. 


Grorcr Orp (vol. iv. p. 47).—In the brief reference to the late Mr. George 
Ord, of Philadelphia, in the article on South Second Street, page 47 of the 
last number of the Macazrne, the name of Mr. Ord’s father is inadvertently 
given as John Ord, that of a merchant of our city, and Judge of the Or- 
phans’ Court, of the same period, who was, however, so far as known, no 
relative. Mr. Ord was the only son of George Ord, who was born in Eng- 
land, May 26, 1741, and settled in Southwark, Philadelphia County, where 
he marricd, January 17, 1767, Rebecca, daughter of George and Judith 
(Manson) Lindmeyer, of Southwark, sister-in-law of the Rev. Eric Nordenlind, 
Pastor Extraordinary of the Swedish Lutheran Churches on the Delaware, 
of Capt. Joseph Blewer, the well known member of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1776 (a sketch of whom appears on page 195 of the last volume of 
the Macazrxr), and of Mr. George Melin, a native of Sweden, who lived on 
the south side of Christian Street between Front and Swanson, where Mrs. 
Melin owned several houses. Mr. George Ord, Senior, was chosen a War- 
den of the Port of Philadelphia, April 11, 1785. He died in the dwelling 
spoken of by Mr. Ward, on the west side of Front Street above Catharine, 
October 13, 1806, and lies buried with Mrs. Ord in Gloria Dei Churchyard. 

\. 


Epwarp Wuattey, the Regicide (vol. i. 55, 230, 359; vol. ii. 115, 234).— 

In No. 1 of vol. i. of the Macazrnz I put before you certain facts relating 
to the History of the celebrated Edward Whalley, including among them a 
paper written by my great-great-grandfather, Thomas Robins, 3d, of South 
Point, Worcester County, Md. Upon the assertions made in this paper I 
based, as may be remembered, an argument tending to prove that the Regi- 
cide died, not as was formerly thought in New England, but rather on the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland. Ina later note upon the subject I claimed for 
this first paper that it was purely tentative in its nature, and intended to bring 
out, as indeed it did, certain evidence which was unattainable to me in any 
other way. It was in this spirit that I answered all the arguments which 
have been brought against my theory, opposing them only in that they did 
not sufficiently meet the facts upon which my argument was based. But at 
the same time I could not but see that there were certain points in which 
that argument was weak either from a deficiency of concurrent evidence, or 
from too great a demand upon possibilities. For this reason I have never 
regarded my theory as satisfactorily proven, although to my mind, it was 
worthy of more investigation than I had been able to give to it. 

For this reason I entered into a correspondence with the clerks of Somerset 
and Worcester counties, Md., to ascertain, if possible, whether the deed con- 
veying Genezar to Edward Whalley was in existence. It will be remembered 
that Genezar was a tract of 2200 acres, bought by Whalley of Maryland 
from Colonel Stephen (or Stevens), and in which South Point Whalley’s 
house was located. Both Mr. Geo. T. Brattan, the clerk of Worcester Co., 
and Colonel Levin L. Waters, who occupies a like position in Somerset, 
wrote me that they were unable to find any such deed of transfer. I had 
therefore given up as an impossibility the idea of using such collateral evi- 
dence, when a few days ago | received a letter from the Rev. L. P. Bowen, 
of Newtown, Worcester Co., Md., which contains data which cause me mate- 
rially to modify my statements in my first paper. 

Mr. Bowen is a descendant of William Bowen, who was a witness to the will 
of Edward Whalley (see Penna. Macazine, vol. i. No. 1, p. 66), and also of 
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Ebenezer and Bridget (Whalley) Franklin. In the course of some researches 
he has discovered several documents which throw some light upon the his- 
tory of the Whalleys of Maryland. Among these papers were three deeds 
of transfer; a synopsis of these he sends me, and I produce it verbatim :-— 


“1, Deeds of a division of a tract of land between Edward Wale and 
Charles Ratcliff dated 1681 (‘near y® heads of y* branches of y® 
Assateaque River’) patented to the same two in common in 1679. 

“2. Auother division of another tract of land called Jenezar (so spelled) 
of 2200 acres, granted to the same in 1679 and also divided 1681. 

“3. A parcel of land on north side of Pokemoke patented to George 
Wale in 1658, another part in 1668, and both conveyed by George 
Wale and Lewis his wife to Edward Wale in 1678.” 


Now as far as these deeds go the dates tally sufficiently well to support 
the Maryland theory as to the burial place of the regicide. It will be re- 
membered that the last account of Whalley in New England is contained 
in Goffe’s letter to his wife in 1674 (Penna. MaGaztng, vol. i. p. 58), and 
that it was claimed by the writer that Whalley left New England and ap- 
peared in Virginia in 1680 or thereabouts. This George Whalley mentioned 
in the deeds of transfer might have been a cousin who was holding the lands 
for Whalley and his heirs, and so the theorizing might have gone on ad dn- 
finitum. 

But records are remorseless as regards theory, and Mr. Bowen has dis- 
covered still more evidence to the detriment of the Maryland hypothesis. 
This consists of the entry in the Court Records of the marriage of Edward 
Wale; it reads as follows :— 

“Edward Wale and Elizabeth Ratcliff were married at Pocomoke by 
Mr. Wm. Stevens, one of his Lordship’s Justices of the Peace, for 
y® county 29th of January, 1669.” 


2. e. five years after the removal of Whalley and Goffe to Mr. Russell’s house 
at Hadley, and five years before the mention by Goffe in his letter of Mr. R. 
(presumably Richardson, the name assumed by Whalley). Appended to 
this entry is another containing the dates of the births of the nine children 
born to this marriage, viz. :— 


1. John b. at Pocomoke, Dec. 2, 1669. 
2. Sarah b. at Pocomoke, Feb. 4, 1671. 
3. Elizabeth b.at Sinepuxent, Aug. 25, 1677. 
4. Charles b. at Sinepuxent, Feb. 20, 1679. 
5. Bridget b. at Sinepuxent, Oct. 8, 1681. 
6. William b. at Sixepuxent, Dec. 26, 1683. 
7. Nathaniel b. at Sinepuxent, April 8, 1686. 
8. Rachel b. at Sinepuxent, Nov. 15, 1688. 
9. Elias b. at Sinepuxent, Jun. 28, 1691. 


Such is the case which I have made against myself. But I cannot per- 
suade myself to disregard entirely the evidence contained in Robins’s Narra- 
tive of 1769 (Penna. Magaztng, vol. i. p. 60). However full of errors it 
may be, it is evident that Thomas Robins 3d, in writing that paper, was 
penning only what was current tradition with regard to his ancestor and the 
ancestor of so many families on the Eastern Shore of Maryland. Indepen- 
dent of the account furnished by this narrative it has always been believed, 
and it is even now universally accepted on the “ Eastern Shore” to-day that the 
regicide died and was buried at South Point. But like all traditionary evi- 
dence it has become confused, and much that is untrustworthy has been 
added to it. For this reason I have always carefully refrained from intro- 
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ducing any such evidence into my arguments on the subject, trusting only to 
the documentary evidence which was available. 

But where there is so much smoke there must have been some fire. Un- 
doubtedly the Edward Wale, of Maryland, was of the family of Edward 
Whalley, the regicide, and most probably he was his son (as has been already 
suggested by Mr. Dexter and Mr. Whitmore). The fault, then, of the 
Robins Narrative would be that of confusing two generations, of losing sight 
of the father in 1664, and of confusing him with the son in 1678; a not un- 
natural mistake after the lapse of a century. 

Were I inclined to go a step farther, I would state the case as follows: In 
1660 at the Restoration, Whalley was obliged to fly from England to the 
Provinces to escape the vengeance of the king. After many times narrowly 
escaping capture, he settled at last at Hadley at the house of Mr. Russell. 
In 1665 Edward Whalley, the younger, followed his father to this country, 
but avoiding New England, settled in Virginia, and afterwardsin Maryland. 
In 1680 Edward Whalley, the elder, left Hadley, journeyed to Maryland and 
joined his son, with whom he lived until his death a few years later. Ed- 
ward Whalley, the younger, died in 1718. But this would be all theory 
without any facts save alone possibility to support it. It would be safer to 
say that Edward Wale, of Maryland, was a near relative, presumably a son 
of the Regicide, and that we know nothing certainly of the latter after the 
date of Goffe’s letter in 1674. So much I think may safely be conceded. 

Rosert P. Rosins, M.D., 
To the Editor of the Phila. May 24, 1880. 
Penna. MaGazine. 


Carrain Witiram Martin (vol. iv. p. 127).—From a Return of the 
Officers of Pa. State Regiment of Artillery commanded by Col. Thomas 
Proctor, in my possession, I learn that William Martin was commissioned 
5th First Lieutenant of that Regiment April 1, 1777; and that he was 
taken prisoner in March, 1778. March 11, 1779, he was promoted 4th First 
Lieutenant. On the 20th of April, 1780, Captain Isaac Craig, with a 
Detachment of Proctor’s Artillery and Artillery Artificers was ordered to 
Fort Pitt, in anticipation of an attack on that fort. William Martin as 
Captain Lieutenant was second in command in the Detachment. They left 
Carlisle, May 23d, and reached Fort Pitt on the 25th of June. In 1781 the 
Detachment was ordered to join Gen. Geo. Rodgers Clark at the Falls of 
the Ohio, with the view of attacking Detroit. They left Fort Pitt July 
29th and joined Gen. Clark at the Falls; but the General being dis- 
appointed by the “ Iunters of Kentucky,” he was forced to abandon the 
expedition, and the Detachment returned to Fort Pitt December 26, 1781. 
I have a number of muster and pay rolls of the Detachment in which the 
name of Wm. Martin appears until March, 1783, after which his name is 
omitted. I have two Inspection Returns for June and July, 1782, signed 
“William Martin, Capt. Lt. of Artillery.” = 

Allegheny, May 24, 1880, (Isaac Craic. 



































